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|| proposition. 


Now’s the Time to Start in the Hog-raising Business 


zy THE Southern farmer, hog-raising has never be- 


For over three years the 


| world) has been consuming pork 


products faster than it has pro- 


| duced them, and today we are 


facing a shortage world- 
wide in its scope and un- 
precedented in its acute- 
ness. Nor is this short- 
age merely tempor- 
ary. The number 

of breeding animals 

has been greatly 
depleted, it 

will be several 

years, even if peace 

be- 

fore these can be 


and 


comes soon, 


fully replaced. More- 

over, grains of all 

kinds are short in 
quantity and high in 

price, and these will, so 
long as the shortage ex- 
ists, be used for human 
food rather than for feeding 
hogs. 

In a word, then, hog prices are 
high and likely to remain so for sev- 
and, out of this situation, 
there is afforded the Southern farmer 
Why? 


eral years; 


the opportunity of a lifetime. 


Because the South is largely inde- - 


pendent of high-priced grains in 
raising hogs. Here is the big fact 
that means millions to us if we will 
it. While 


farmers in the North and West are selling 


only take advantage of 


their brood sows rather than feed them 
high-priced corn, Southern farmers 
should be buying brood sows, because we 
have to feed relatively very little corn to 
our hogs. In Bermuda grass, bur, white 


and crimson clover, lespedeza, Abruzzi 
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rye, peanuts, soy beans, cowpeas, velvet beans and 
chufas, we have an array of crops that makes 

us independent of high-priced corn ex- 

cept as a part of the finishing ra- || 

> tion. More than this, our climate || 


} 
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: aN makes it easily possible to || 

‘ have one or more of these 1 

\ crops ready for our hogs i 

to harvest every month, | 

every day, in the year. || 

With a good perma- |, 

nent pasture of Ber- H 

muda grass, bur i 
and white clover: 
plus patches of 
rye, crimson clov- 
er, soy and velvet 
beans, peanuts and 
cowpeas to turn in 

on throughout the 

year, the Southern 

farmer is simply in po- l 

sition to beat the North | 

or West, Europe, or nearly. 

anywhere else at thie hog- | 

raising game. | 

Where one sow has been success- | 

fully kept, let the farmer keep two; | 

where two have been the rule, four may 

well be kept; and where four or five 


have been used, eight or ten may well be (| 


THE SOUTH HAS NEED OF MORE DRAFT ANIMALS LIKE THESE 





considered. 
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By providing these sows }, 
with plenty of crops that they can harvest 
themselves and by having them bring two 
litters a year, they may be made one of 
the surest sources of net profits we 
know of. The world is short of meats 


and fats and is willing to pay dearly for 





them. 
Let us help in the job of supplying j 
this shortage, and reap a handsome profit 


while doing it. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Winchester Model 12, 
Hammerless Shotgun, 


Why more duck hunters 
choose this model than any other 


If there’s ever a place where you need a 
gun that’s a hundred per cent reliable, it’s 
when you’re down in the damp salt marshes 
after duck. 


Whatever gun you may start with, if you | 


keep on long enough, you will come around 
to the Winchester No. 12 Repeater. 
the favorite in the long run with old duck 
shooters. 


In the damp salt air of the seashore and 
swamps this gun never “gums.” Under the 
most severe conditions it is a sure-fire, sure- 
to-work Repeater. It will not jam, catch, or 
fail to extract the empty shell. It “feels” 
right, “comes up” right, and is right. It 
works smoothly in whatever position it 
is held. 


At the distance at which you get most 
chances at ducks, this gun shoots aneffective 
uniform pattern of great game-getting pen- 
etration. 


The remarkable game-getting pattern of 
the Winchester Model 12 (or the Model 97 
for those who prefer a hammer gun) shooting 
its own standard ammunition, is the result 
of infinite care taken in boring the barrel. 


The right amount of choke for different 
loads has been worked out after exhaustive 
experiment. Result: a pattern that spreads 
out evenly — neither too scattered nor too 
bunched—and lands with lots of steam be- 
hind it. 
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Quick feeder, sure ejector. 
Throws empty shell to the 
side, out of your way. 


Even spread, maximum pen- 
etration, Winchester shot pat- 
tern brings down the game. 


Men who know guns realize that the ac- 
curacy and durability of a gun lie in the 
barrel. On the quality of the barrel depends 
the quality of the gun. There is’absolutely 
no difference in the standard of quality of the 
barrel on the highest and lowest priced Win- 
chester guns. With Winchester the barrel 
is the gun and the single standard of quality 
has been attained only by the most un- 
remitting attention to the boring, finishing 
and testing of the barrel. 


The barrel of the Winchester Model 12 has been 
bored to micrometer measurements for the pattern it is 
meant to make. The degree of choke exactly offsets 
the tendency of the shot to spread. Until its pattern 


proves up to Winchester standard, the gun cannot leave. 


the factory. The Nickel Steel construction preserves 
the original accuracy forever. The Bennett Process, 
used exclusively by Winchester, gives the Winchester 
barrel a distinctive blue finish that, with proper care, 
will last a lifetime. 


fii 


Standard Guns 


- 
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For those who prefer a hammer action shotgun, we have 
made the Model 97. It is built on similar lines to the 
Model 12, but with hammer action. 


This mark on the barrel means Viewed and Proved 
Winchester. This stamp stands for Winchester’s 
guarantee of quality, with fifty years of the best gun- 
making reputation behind it. 

Every gun that bears the name “Winchester” and 
that is marked with the Winchester Viewed and Proved 
stamp has been fired many times for smooth action 
and accuracy, and has been fired with excess loads for 
strength. 

At every stage of Winchester manufacture, machine 
production is supplemented by human craftsmanship, 
It is a test and adjustment process. 

It is this care in manufacturing that has produced in 
the Model 12 and Model 97 guns of unsurpassed game- 
getting qualities that have won the name of “The Per- 
fect Repeaters’? among duck hunters. 


The Winchester catalog is an encyclopedia on shot- 
guns, rifles and ammunition, Every hunter should have 
one. It gives detailed specifications of the Model 12 and 
Model 97, and describes at length the principles on which 
every one of the world famous Winchester shotguns 
and rifles is built. Write today. We will mail you a 
copy free, postpaid. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO, 
DEPT. WL-4 NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


HOME DEFENSE LEAGUES! 

We have a Winchester for County and Home 
Defense Leagues which is meeting with uni- 
versalapproval. Many Home Defense Leagues 
throughout the United States have already 
been equipped with this gun. 


—_o 


Winchester Model 97 Hammer Shotgun 


Take-down Repeating Shotgun. Made in 12 gauge, 
weight about 7% lbs.; in 16 gauge, weight about 7% lbs. 
The favorite with shooters who prefer a slide forearm 
repeating shotgun witha hammer, 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














HE most economical way of feed- 

ing a dairy cow in the South at 
present is to use a maximum of sil- 
age, and a minimum of salable hay, 
and a maximum of cottonseed meal 
and a minimum of other high-priced 
concentrates. 


Rye or Wheat for Grazing 


664\N ‘FAIRLY poor’ soil which will 
give most grazing and material 
to turn under, rye or wheat?” 

On poor land rye will probably give 
as much or more grazing than wheat 
and also probably more growth to 
turn under in the spring, although 
not much grazing can be expected 
from either on poor land. On good 
land wheat will give more grazing 
and the livestock will eat it better, 
because it is more palatable; but rye 
may make a larger growth of mate- 
rial to turn under in the spring. 


A New Method for Making Phos- 
phoric Acid in Phosphate 
Rock Available 


T HAS been reported that Professor 
Lipman of the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station has patented and given 
to the public a process for making 
the phosphoric acid in ground phos- 
phate rock available. The process as 
reported is to thoroughly mix or com- 
post— 


i0 parts of ground phosphate rock. 
4 parts of fine sulphur. 

20 parts of fertile soil. 

10 parts stable manure. 








The mass is to be kept moist for a 
time and then applied to the soil. Tne 
bacteria in the soil and manure and 
the sulphur are supposed to do the 
necessary work done by the sulphuric 
acid in the manufacture of acid phos- 
phate. If the sulphur and the labo 
do not make the process too expen- 
sive and the phosphoric acid in the 
ground rock is really made soluble it 
may prove a great aid to the farmier, 
if for no other reason than it will 
encourage the making and saving of 
stable manure, but when we note 
that it requires 4 pounds of sulphur 
to render available the phosphoric 
ecid in 10 pounds of ground rock 
there may be doubt as to the avail- 
ability of the sulphur and its suffi- 
ciently low cost. 





Making Stiff Clay Soils Easier to 
Cultivate 


HERE is no easy way of prevent- 
ing the stiff clay soils of the South 
“becoming hard or baking in dry 
weather. Stiff clay soils anywhere 
are hard to work, but the black lands 
of Texas, the Mississippi Valley and 
the prairie sections of eastern Mis- 
Sissippi and western Alabama are 
extreme types of this sort of soil. 
Sometimes enquirers appear much 
disappointed, not to say disgusted, 
when we are unable to suggest an easy 
and effective method of solving this 
trouble, but as stated, there is no 
easy way out of the difficulty. What- 
ever is accomplished along this line 
will be largely through good drain- 
including tiling; deeper and bet- 
ter plowing and, more effective than 
all else, plowing into the soil very 
much larger quantities of organic 
matter. When lime is deficient, large 
applications will usually improve the 
mechanical condition of such a soil 
and fall and winter plowing, with ex- 
posure to the weathering effects of 
air, rain and frost, will also do much. 
But the addition of organic matter 


age, 


and drainage must be our chief source 
of relief. Where a good rotation of 
crops, with pastures and meadows, 
is practiced there is less complaint 
from this trouble. Owing to our 
heavy rainfall and lack of severe 
freezing weather we are certain to 
continue to experience these trou- 
bles in handling stiff lands, so long 
as we grow clean cultured, row crops 
exclusively, and fail to frequently 
plow into the soil very large quanti- 
ties of organic matter. 


Making a Feed “Like” Oats 

READER asks: “What propor- 

tions of corn and cottonseed meal 
will make a feed like oats, also of 
corn and cob meal and cottonseed 
meal?” 

A mixture cannot be made out of 
corn and cottonseed meal that will be 
“tike” oats, for oats supplying about 
the same amounts of protein and car- 
bohydrates will contain more fiber 
and ash. But the following will be 
sufficiently near for practical pur- 
poses. More fiber is not required for 
the hay will supply all needed and if 
more ash is desired give some wood 
ashes or ground phosphate rock with 
the feed. 

We suggest 10 parts of corn, 2 parts 
of cottonseed meal which will be 
about equal to 15 parts of oats by 
weight. 








| DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS 
" Protein | Carbohydrates} Fat 
' 





By Weight 

















10: Part COM. 26 268008. 75 6.78 46 
2 parts cottonseed meal -66 -51 -15 

nn SCC ee 1.41 7.29 -61 
15 parts oats .......... 1.45 | 7.85 = 








lf one cared to bring the digestible 
nutrients a little closer, 10% parts of 
corn instead of 10 parts would make 
the digestible nutrients almost exact- 
ly alike. 

When corn and cob meal is used 
instead of corn, the following propor- 
tions give a feed much like oats in di- 
gestible nutrients: 





\ DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS 














By Weight | Protein|Carbohydrates| Fat 
11 parts corn and cob | } 
eT eT 67 7.01 } .41 
2% parts cottonseed | j 
rer re -82 17 } 15 
PUN eta eapseawes 1.49 7.78 | 56 
15: DO0 0088 :00:9:4000:0 1.45 7.85 .57 














Shall We Conserve Female Breeding 
Stock by Legislative Enactment? 


HALL there be legislative enact- 

ment to protect young female live- 
stock from slaughter? 

The idea of prohibiting the slaugh- 
tering of heifer calves in times of de- 
creased cattle supplies or in times 
of high prices to the consumer is not 
new. From time to time it has been 
advocated by those who would run 
the farmer’s business for him or who 
wish to reduce the cost of livestock 
products to the consumer. In peace 
times, such an idea receives little 
serious attention but in the name of 
war-necessity almost anything is 
likely to happen in our state Legis- 
latures. ' 

At present the question is being 
seriously asked, by those having some 
knowledge of farm conditions and 
livestock production, if it would not 
be wise to “prohibit the slaughter- 
ing of heifer calves for a period of 
three years.” 

Those who discuss this proposition 
are accustomed to divide it into two 
questions; First, is such a measure 
economically sound from the stand- 
point of the nation or the best inter- 
ests of the whole country, and sec- 





ond, is such a prohibition fair to the 
livestock grower or to his best in- 
terest? 

In the long run and from the broad- 
est view point, we regard any meas- 
ure which is economically unsound 
from the producer’s standpoint as un- 
sound from the standpoint of the 
consumer or the interest of the whole 
nation. This is certainly true in nor- 
mal times, but some will question its 
soundness in times of war, when ab- 
normal conditions affecting produc- 
tion and increased consumption are 
apt to make the usual regulating or 
equalizing effects of supply and de- 
mand inoperative. 

The assumption is that prohibiting 
the slaughtering of heifer calves 
would increase the supply of beef 
and dairy products. Accepting this 
assumption as correct, do the unusual 
conditions of war or the demands 
for cattle products warrant such a 
drastic measure? If we assume that 
they do, there is still the question, 
will the increased supplies obtained 
justify the means, or will these in- 
creased supplies be produced at a 
cost economical to the nation or the 
consumers? 

Let us first consider the state of 
the supply and demand: In 1907 there 
were 20,968,000 milk cows and 51,655,- 
000 other cattle in the United States. 
In 1914 there were 20,737,000 milk 
cows, but the other cattle had de- 
creased to 35,855,000. But on January 
1, 1917, the dairy cows had increased 
to 22,768,000 and the other cattle to 
40,849,000. 

From the foregoing it is apparent 
that the higher prices of recent years 
or some other conditions have started 
an increase in cattle production until 
it is now considerably in excess of 
what it was in 1914. In other 
words, natural conditions have given 
production an actual upward trend, 
although it is not yet up to the nor- 
mal supply in proportion to popu- 
lation or demand. 

What unusual demands have the 
war produced necessitating radical 
legislation, with the object of arti- 
ficially increasing production? 

Mr. Hoover, the Food Administra- 
tor, has said that the armies of the 
Entente allies take about 134 per cent 
of our beef supplies. Owing to the 
difficulties of supplying soldiers in the 
field with beef products in accep- 
table form, they are not likely to 
greatly increase their demands. 

It is true that the present demand 
in relation to the supply has produced 
high prices for cattle products, but 
the prices are not relatively high. In 
times of war food prices are always 
high and the consumer must expect 
to pay these higher prices, because 
the costs of production are higher. 

The cost of producing meats and 
other animal food products has risen 
more than the cost to the consumer. 

In view of all these facts, we do not 
believe any such artificial and radical 
measure to increase cattle production 
is justified. Moreover, we doubt its 
effectiveness and feel quite sure that 
any increase in production, if any is 
actually brought about, will be ob- 
tained at too great cost. 

It is not to the advantage of the 
South, the Nation, or the consumer 
that cattle production be increased 
by feeding’ human food grains, but 
it is to the interest of all that we in- 
crease our cattle production, especial- 
ly dairy cattle, to the full extent to 
which they can be grown on grass 
and the by-products of the farm, par- 
ticularly the legumes which should be 
grown for increasing soil fertility. 

It is not fair to the farmer to com- 
pell him to keep a heifer calf that 
does not prove profitable and many 
of the heifer calves born can never 
prove profitable to the man who 
feeds them until they are three years 








old. 
fective 
production. 
his cattle production as he can do so 
at a fair profit and it is fundamentally 
unsound economics to compel him to 
produce them at a loss. 


There are better and more ef- 
means of increasing cattle 
The farmer will increase 


There is much more reason for 
artificially stimulating hog produce 
tion, because it can be done quickly 
and profitably in time to meet our war 
demands, moreover, the allied armies 
will take 20 per cent of our pork 
products if they can get them, be- 
cause pork products are more ace 
ceptable to the soldier and can be 
supplied him more conveniently and 
economically. 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


Early Spring Pastures 














T IS now too late to provide winter 

grazing over most of the Cot- 
ton Belt, but except in the extreme 
North something can yet be done 
toward securing early spring graze 
ing. 

Where it is regarded as now too 
late to sow oats, rye and wheat may 
yet be sowed with a fair chance of 
obtaining early spring grazing. There 
is some danger of winter-killing, but 
an ordinary season rye and wheat 
sowed at this time will go through 
the winter and furnish considerable 
early spring grazing. 

But if the best results are to be 
obtained these crops must be put in 
well, and on good well drained soil. 
Heavy seeding is also desirable, 
especially if the crops are to be used 
for grazing only. 

Spring-sowed rape should also be 
used more largely in the South. It 
requires rich land, but will pay for 
this favor. 


The chief obstacle in the way of 
growing spring-sowed rape for graz- 
ing, aside from poor soils, is that it 
is often difficult to get it in early 
enough for it to make the best 
growth before hot weather comes, 
which it cannot stand. At least some’ 
of this difficulty can be overcome by 
preparing the land during the late 
fall or winter, when it is sufficiently 
dry. If the land is level it is best to 
apply a liberal coat of stable manure 
and turn it into the soil during the 
usual dry weather of late fall. If it is 
thrown up in narrow lands, or wide 
beds, and left rough it will dry out 
in the spring and after thorough disk- 
ing the seed may be sowed early 
and a good growth obtained before 
hot weather. 


While rape is of little value except 
on very rich land, it is one of the best 
late fall and spring grazing crops, 
especially for hogs, if given suitable 
conditions. 

No effort should be spared to in- 
crease our hog production next year, 
for good prices are practically as- 
sured. But corn will also be a good 
price, and if the best profit from the 
hogs are to be obtained they must 
be grown as largely as possible on 
grazing crops with a minimum of 
corn or other concentrates. 

xk * 


In the South the cultivation of the 
pastures, with a mowing machine, is 
as necessary as cultivating the corn 
fields with a cultivator. 

* * * 
The best “plant” for making a pas- 


ture in the South is a mowing ma- 
chine. 





Don’t forget that The Progressive Farmer 
wants really good photographs of farm 
scenes. Look over the pictures we have 
been using, and if you have some that com< 
pare favorably, send them along. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














HEDGES, ORNAMENTAL AND 
DEFENSIVE 


Citrus Trifoliata by Far the Best De- 
fensive Hedge—Some Suggestions 
Regarding Ornamental Hedge 
Plants 


HEDGE properly sheared and 

kept in perfect order makes a 
very pretty enclosure. If not kept in 
good order it soon becomes an eye- 
sore and a nuisance. I have been 
familiar with the various plants used 
for hedges for the past sixty years. 
First, there were hedges planted with 
the English thorn, and these soon de- 
monstrated their unfitness for the 
American climate. Then for years 
there was a tremendous boosting of 
the Maclura auriantica, the so-called 
Osage orange. Though no sort of 
kin to an orange, its seed balls have 
a crude resemblance to a big rough 
orange. There was a_ tremendous 
sale of the plants of this hedge plant, 
and in the upper counties of the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland three- 
fourths of the farms were fenced off 
with osage orange fences, and they 
were also popular in the best farming 
sections of Delaware and elsewhere. 
Today in the same sections can be 
found here and there some _ strag- 
gling remnants of the old hedges. 
They were not only found too expen- 
sive to maintain, demanding too 
much shearing, but they exhausted 
the soil for yards on each side of the 
hedge and thus added to their cost. 
No one in those sections could be in- 
duced to plant a hedge as a protect- 
ion to the fields. Wire fences have 
been found far more economical. 


Quite a number of other plants 
have been urged and tested for the 
defensive hedge, but none of them 
quite filled the bill till about 1880 
when the hardy orange, Citrus tri- 
foliata, was introduced from Japan. 
While I do not think that any live 
hedge is an economical enclosure for 
farm lands as compared with a good 
woven wire fence with galvanized 
steel posts, the initial cost is less, and 
for a perfectly defensive hedge, a 
hedge that no animal will break 
through, I have found nothing equal 
to the Citrus trifoliata. Its naturally 
dense growth demands little shear- 
ing to make a perfect hedge. In fact, 
it will make a good hedge if only 
pruned once a year, by cutting off the 
long upright shoots that are always 
formed in late summer. Then its ter- 
rible thorns ward off every interfer- 
ence. Then, too, it has the valuable 
feature of being naturally a shrub 
and the hedge never gets overgrown, 
and its roots feed in a more limited 
area than many other hedge plants 
and hence do not rob the soil for 
yards on each side like the Osage or- 
ange. For a defensive hedge, then, 
plant the Citrus trifoliata. 

For ornamental hedges there is 
quite a list of plants that make pretty 
hedges. The most popular ornamen- 
tal hedge is the Ligustrum ovalifol- 
ium, the California privet. .I think 
that this plant will ere long lose its 
popularity. It is a very rapid grower, 
and demands continual shearing to 
keep it in order, and then, in spite of 
close shearing, it will gradually get 
taller and thicker. Right around me 
I see many hedges around small yards 
which have been well sheared but are 
now nearly six feet tall and four feet 
thick, an ungainly mass for such a 
position. One could buy an ornamen- 
tal woven wire fence for what it 
costs to keep such a big hedge in or- 
der where hired labor is used. Then 
the rank growing plants rob the soil 
for yards each way. [f along a lawn, 
you cannot keep good grass along 
the hedge and for some distance 
away fromit. Then it loses its leaves 
in winter and is ugly 





The Amoor River privet, Ligustrum 
Amurense, keeps its leaves in winter, 
but otherwise has all the faults of 
the other. For a perfectly evergreen 
and large-leaved privet of a naturally 
dwarf habit the Ligustrum Lucidum 
is the best. I have had single speci- 
mens of this which with no shearing 
at all go no taller than four feet in 
ten years, and it is as evergreen as a 
holly. But this variety is not plenti- 
ful enough in the nurseries to be 
adopted for the ornamental hedge. 
The privet hedge soon becomes un- 
sightly when trimmed in the common 
way. All over the country one sees 
these hedges trimmed like a green 
wall with upright sides and flat top. 
The result is that the hedge gets thin 
below and soon the whole growth is 
near the top and it is not at all orna- 
mental. I shear my hedge wide at 
bottom and sloping up each side with 
a cross section like the letter A. The 
sides, being exposed to the light, keep 
dense to the ground. No one can see 
under my hedge, while all around I 
see hedges trimmed like walls and an 


ing warm ourselves. After several 
months trying I did get two tons of 
hard coal for $8.50 a ton, and do not 
know when more can be had. The 
railroads simpty will not or cannot 
haul it and our city with five big pub- 
lic school houses has not a pound of 
coal in any of them. Hence the heat- 
ing of even a small greenhouse is a 
serious matter. I have drawn off the 
water from the heating pipes in my 
littie greenhouse, and will abandon 
winter flowers and let the house go 
till time to start tomato plants for 
spring setting. 

Therefore while there are many 
things I would like to urge in the way 
of winter gardening, conditions are 
such that one cannot advise any one 
to invest in sashes or greenhouse at 
present, unless he is running a very 
profitable market gardening business. 
What the large growers in the North 
will do it is hard to say, for I know 
of at least two firms there who have 
each over twenty acres solid under 
glass and all to be heated with coal 
making steam. I fear that there will 
be many a greenhouse establishment 
frozen. out. 





San Jose Scale 


“T HAVE some 
years planted 
Jose scale on them. 


peach trees two 
which have San 
Is there any way 





when the winter rains begin. 


time to get started on the job. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


AKE plans to increase the number of brood sows kept another 
M year. Hog prices are high and likely to stay up for years. 

2. Put plenty of straw in the barnyard and stables, and ditch 
around these if there is any likelihood of water running in on them 


3. Fruit and nut trees, along with some ornamental shrubs and 
flowers, should be ordered without delay. e 

4. Have the implements and machinery anything better than an 
“open-sky” shed? If not, now’s a good time to build one. 

5. If land is to be cleared and drained this winter, now is a good 





ugly lot of leafless stems below. 

The Privets commonly used are too 
rank growers, and demand too much 
trimming, and I have begun to abol- 
ish them. A very pretty evergreen 
hedge can be made from the hemlock 
tree. I have seen some very hand- 
some hedges of this. But it too will 
finally get too large. The Chinese 
arborvitae, or Biota, also makes a 
pretty hedge. Some of the flowering 
shrubbery makes a handsome hedge. 
This is especially true of the Spirea 
Vanhoutti. This is easily grown from 
cuttings and in spring is simply like a 
snowbank with bloom. Then as the 
flowers fade shear it closely and it 
makes a pretty hedge all summer 
without any more shearing. There is 
a hedge of this near my home which 
is the most showy thing anywhere 
around when in bloom. 

The Japanese rose, Rosa Rugosa, 
makes a splendid ornamental and de- 
fensive hedge. I have this rose over 
seven feet high and perfectly dense 
and thorny. The flowers are single 
and almost as large as the Cherokee 
rose and the bloom is followed by a 
shower of large red berries that last 
nearly all winter. There are varieties 
with red and others with white flow- 
ers. It needs frequent shearing. 

The Japanese barberry is also beau- 
tiful in bloom and more beautiful in 
fruit, covered all over with red ber- 
ries. There is now a dense compact 
variety of this cailed the box bar- 
berry, which will make a very hand- 
some tow hedge. For low edging the 
old fashioned dwarf box is still the 
best plant. | think some of the bloom- 
ing shrubs will make a far better or- 
namental hedge than the privet so 
common. I am gradually getting rid 
of mine, and believe that it will not 
be long before people will be grub- 
bing them out. 





Coal Scarcity 
N ADDITION to the sashes being 
too costly for the frames, we are 
now met with the problem of keep- 





to save them?” 

If not too seriously infested you 
can save the trees. But if they are 
crusted all over with the scale it 
would be better to dig them out and 
burn them and plant clean trees. You 
can use the self-boiled lime-sulphur 
wash this fall and next spring. Slake 
10 pounds of fresh lime in which 10 
pounds of sulphur is mixed. The heat 
of the slaking lime will make the 
combination, though not so perfectly 
as long boiling. Add water enough to 
make 60 gallons. Spray the trees well 
with this as soon as the leaves fall, 
and spray again early in spring be- 
fore the buds swell. Then spray reg- 
ularly every fall and spring to pre- 
vent new infection. 


The Usual Fall Garden 


a | HAVE somewhat less than half 
an acre of about six inches of 
sandy soil on a heavy clay. It is well 
drained but full of angle worms. It 
was planted to corn, cabbages, beans 
and potatoes without any fertilizer, 
and the fall crop was weeds and 
grass. How shall J treat this soil for 
my spring garden? What causes so 
many angle worms? Will strawber- 
ries do well on it? 

I would assume that the soil is not 
very poor, for the angle worms that 
feed on decayed organic matter would 
not be there. They are really mak- 
ers of soil, and J would not worry 
about them. The soil would be bene 
fitted and the worms probably abol- 
ished by breaking it deeply and mix: 
ing some of the clay with the sandy 
surface and then harrowing in a ton 
of lime. Then cover it heavily all 
over with stable manure and let it lie 
till spring and then plow it under and 
add 400 pounds of acid phosphate and 
the land will be in shape to grow bet- 
ter vegetables. Then keep up a suc- 
cession of crops and do not have that 
fall garden of weeds and grass but 
have plenty of winter vegetables. In 
short, have a garden all the year 
round. There is no profit in weeds 
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and grass in a garden, and they har. 
bor the moths that lay eggs in the 
grass for cut worms and then in 
spring they cut your plants, -while if 
the garden had been kept clean all 
the time there would be few cut 
worms in the spring. 


A Splendid Bedding, Plant 


T IS well known that the geraniums 

that make such beautiful beds in the 
North are of little value for that pur- 
pose in the South, with the exception 
of the high mountain sections. After 
trying in vain to get good geranium 
beds, I have found that the ever- 
blooming begonias fill the bill far bet- 
ter than the geranium anywhere, for 
they are continually a mass of bloom 
till killed by hard frost. The scarlet 
variety known as Vernon is one of 
the best, for the whole foliage of the 
plant turns bronzy red in the sun, 
while that of the pink and white va- 
rieties remains green. I have a bed of 
about 200 plants still a mass of bloom 
(October 22), though we have had 
several white frosts. Potted for the 
house they bloom all winter. I grow 
a lot of them every spring from seed. 
The plants seed abundantly seed as 
fine as dust. 

The plants are easily grown if pro- 
perly managed. Prepare a shallow 
box of light rich earth and sprinkle 
it with water, and then scatter the 
seed thinly over the surface and cov- 
er the box with a pane of glass to 
check the evaporation. The seed must 
not be covered at all. The plants will 
soon appear like a green moss on the 
surface, and when of fair size they 
are potted in 2%inch pots. Sowing 
the seed about the first of February, 
the plants can be had of good size 
when frost is past and they can be 
bedded thickly to make a brilliant 
show. I take up a few of the plants 
in the falland pot them to have 
something in bloom all the time. 


Methods With Lettuce 


HAVE now Hanson and Wonder- 

ful lettuce heading in the open gar- 
den. Have plenty of plants of the 
All-heart to set in the frames. One 
frame of three sashes will be set with 
the Grand Rapids lettuce, which does 
not head but makes a splendid bunch 
of curled leaves, crisp and good, and 
comes into use more quickly than 
the head lettuce. In the West they 
cannot grow head lettuce as wellas in 
the east,and the Grand Rapids is the 
main market sort, and is sold by the 
pound. Planted closely, the plants 
blanch each other, and I consider it 
better than the heading varieties, but 
I get better results from the head let- 
tuce in midwinter, and use the Grand 
Rapids only for late fall and early 
winter. The Big Boston is a fine let- 
tuce for the market grower, as it fills 
up the hamper, but the closer head- 
ing sorts like Tennis Ball and All- 
Heart can be set closer and have just 
as much heart as the Big Boston but 
with less spread of outside leaves. 

Now if you intend to grow lettuce 
under cloth or glass this fall, you 
must remember that heavy feeding is 
essential. Fill the soil full of well 
rotted manure and then use _ high- 
grade fertilizer freely and side-dress 
with nitrate of soda. Heavy feeding 
and rapid growth are needed to make 
good lettuce. I had intended to glaze 
quite a lot of new sashes this fall, but 
with the glass at $5 per box 1 have 
concluded to be satisfied with repair- 
ing the old sashes and put the new 








ones away till glass gets cheaper, or 
stretch cloth over them instead of 
glass. While glass is far better 
than cloth on the frames, and I us- 
ually urge growers to use glass, I 
rather am just now inclined to use 
the cloth till glass gets cheap enough 
to use. There are so many things one 
can grow under double-glazed sashes 
in winter that I would like to get a 
lot more of sashes ready, but with 
nearly $5 worth of glass to a sash, 
and the cypress sash alone worth 


$1.50, we will be paying too much for 
the whistle. 
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Congoleum Art y' 


Size, 
6x9 
Feet 


78A8209 One-piece Congoleum Utili- 
ty Rug, size 6x9 ft. These rugs lay flat 

tacking and will not crack or 

They look well and wear well. 

Can be washed clean with eoap and water, 

Shipping weight, 23 Ibs. 

Price, each ...... 


9x11 


ee eesecees 





78A1OC6O02 A Seamed Velvet Rug of 
gooc weight, 
colored floral design with 
green and red colorings, 
Shipping weight, 23 ibs. 
PRC, COD, in iic save cer 


tan ground, 
Size, 9xll ft. 


5.65 


Other rugs arta Ln pages 781 to 788 é 


of “Your Bargain Boo 


Doubts Couch B... 








75A2242 A Double Steel Couch in 
popular design. May be used as two sepa- 
yate couches or as a double bed. Furnished 
with guaranteed Romelink fabric spring 





and a velvet cotton mattress, Each couch 
5 ft. 10 ir. long, 24 inches wide and 17 
inches high. Shpg. wt., com- 
plete, 80 pounds. Price...... 





75A1168 Good 
Strong Kitchen Chair, 
made of solid hiln 
dried hardwood, fin- 








-Velvet Rug $ 1 585 


closely woven in a beautiful 


Economy Is the Watchword of the Nation 


Real economy means the abolition of extravagance and the purchase of necessities at the lowest pos- 
sible prices without sacrifice of quality. Economy means buying DIRECT—making a handsome saving 
over retail prices—taking advantage of quantity purchases at cash prices in the best markets. 

The Charles William Stores helps you in these things. We are located in the heart of the nation’s greatest merchan- 
dise center. Ye buy in tremendous quantities from primary sources of supply. We never miss a cash discount. We 
sell direct to you. We have done away with expensive showrooms and eliminated every unnecessary buying and sell: ng 
expense. We have no salesmen except our catalog, no bad debts, no costly credit system. Our ten mammoth ware- 
houses are bulging with the finest products of the nation’s greatest factories and workshops. Most of these goods were 
bought on specially advantageous terms before present prices took effect and represent the biggest merchandise bargains 
in America today. We have a trained organization of 4,000 people who specialize in pleasing our millions of customers. 
Our location in New York City and splendid transportation facilities by rail and water make us practically next door 
to you. This means economy of time in delivering your goods. Every article we sell is backed by our ironclad 
guarantee of satisfaction or your money back. 

The items here represent only a few sample values. There are 100,009 more in the pages of our catalog, 
Bargain Book,’’ which you have in your home. Get this book out today! 
spend go farther and show you the way to real ECONOMY. 


“Your 
It will help you make every dollar you 
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Granite Art Sq uare 





Granite Art 
One of the 
heaviest kinds made, Reversible rug splen- 


78A8273_ A_ 6x9 ft. 
Square of Kural quality. 


did wearing qualities. Shpg. 


Wt, 65 WbO.cccccrvcccccesevcs $2. 65 
Other sizes and patterns shown on pages 
780-794 of Your Bargain Book. 





Scrim Valance Curtain 


Scrim Valance Curtain Nottingham Curtain 





















A 
















8A2075 neat Scrim Valance Lambrequin ottingham | 38A2080 Scrim Valance Curtain| 

urtain, trimmed with 2-inch filet in- Seria tn one piece, “ivided a the bot- | with beautiful filet insertion. A Col- 

hem, | Each cur-| tom to look like two curtains with val- | onial effect. Each curtain 26 inches 

a = 6 in. long, 22 in. wide; | ance. Width, 60 inches. Length, 3 yards, | wide, 2 yards 6 inches long. Valance 

valance, 26x15 in. Already hem- “ 719¢ Shipping weight,. about Boi wel 716 ig 27x15 inches. Shpg. wt., $1 15 
med for use. Shpg. wt., 1 Ib.. PTICG, COMDIOU: 6:0:6:05:.06060 2.000 Cc 1% lbs. Price, complete .... ° $ 


Tapestry aS $895 







78A8490 Seamless Tapestry Brus- 
sels Rug 6x9 ft. Comes in a rich floral 
design, well covered; has a medallion cen- 
ter of green and brown with delicate 
Saaned of Broglie ir of red roses. 
Shipping weight, about 11 Ibs. 

| Price, 8.95 














For Big Sarssies in Home Poruishines See “Your Bargain Book” 





,» Oak Kitchen 
Cupboard, 


Glass Panels 


‘6 


95A2606 Glass 
paneled kitchen cup- 
board made of selected 


White Lined Oak Kitchen Cabinet 
With Sliding 
Nickeloid Tray 


16" 


75A898 Roll curtain front 





wood with solid oak | Kitchen cabinet ae — 
front, finished in glossy | @xcellent features 

golden oak and very | Struction. 71 inc hes Teen, wr) 
handsomely designed. | inches wide and 26 inches 





deep. Very strongly 
built of selected stock 
with light golden oak 
finish. The top cup- 
board has white en- 
ameled interior. It 


The upper cabinet has 
china shelves. The two 
drawers are well fitted. 
There are two roomy 
drawers and a spacious 
cupboard underneath 















i vice! 
i oor | 


(mam) 


























75A2625 Whi:e Enameled Stcel Crib 
with drop side. 47 inches high, 4 ft. 
6 in. long, 2 ft. 6 in, wide. A very strong- 
ly made safe crib priced very low, Has a 
ink fabric steel frame spring. 

Shpg, wt., 85 Ibs. Price. each ° 


Loose Cushion Rocker | 


+62 
fi 


95A2165 
faieas Wcrrrrepren) 








Loose Cushion 
Parlor Rocker, 
made of  se- 
lected birch. 
The cushion is 
mace of genu- 









ished in golden oak It is 78 inches highf 38 | is fitted with disap- pol i é 

gloss, perfectly fiited inches wide and 15 in. | pearing roll curtain mercerized 

back base with brace deep. An exceptionally | front, removable all- plain gre en 

arms. Height 3634 well made cupboard. | metal flour bin_ that velour. Se 

inches. Seat 15% in. Shipped from ware- | holds 35 Ibs.; 19%x frame is very "hawes with bolted claw feet 
square, Shpg. wt., house in Buffalo, N.Y. a pee metal cut legs. ‘The seat is veneered. Measures 
12 Ibs, 5 Shipping weight, 110 une 190'¢y "30 24144 inches Wide, 20 inches deep and the 
Price, each.. c pounds. 6 45 wt, $1 6. 30 back in 20% in. high above $6 95 

So ee e Ibs. Price the seat. show: Wt, So 1S. 6. ° 





These are only a few of the 100,000 bargains in“‘ Your Bargain Book’’—our 1,000-page catalog, which you have in your home. 


Get this book out today and begin to save money! 











wa ee 


Imitation 
rown 
Spanish 
Leather 
Covering 





Hardwood $ pie 12 


Dining Table and Chair 
Rocker a 














Nursery Chair 














75A2435 6 ft. Extension Table 
pe 7S5AU0tt Solid oak] with 42 inch top and 8 inch pedes- 
_ Reclining attachment and foot rest.| 7644465 Hard wood| wih top, back slat and | tal of latest design, Massive claw 75A348 Nursery Chair 
Seat 21x17 in. with steel spring con- | Rocker, golden cak gloss | panel of quarter-sawed oak | feet legs. Made of solid seasoned | made of woven splint wood, 75A289 Colonial design Buffet 59 
struction. Arms 4 in, wide, back 25 in. | finish, Back 27% inches| in golden finish. Box seat | oak, golden oak gloss finish. Table} brown color. Fitted witn|in. high of seasoned oak, golden finish, 
high from top of seat. Shpg. wt., 60 lbs. | high. A well shaped solid | covered with genuine black | extends very easily. Complete with] swinging tray. Seat is 12] with beveled French plate mirror 30x10 
5A56-100 Solid Oak, wood seat 18 inches deep, | leather. Height of back, —, ay weight, nches wide, <All wood parts me Top of base 42 in, wide by 21 in. 
ey finish. Price......... ° 21 inches wide. Shipping | 22 in. Seat, 17%x15% in. |] 165 Ibs. Price........ e aie brown. Splendid value, |deep. Linen drawer 36x14x7 in. Cup- 
56-200 ee 5 90 weight, 20 lbs. Shpg. wi., 14 $1 98 io "Fables “of other styles and fin- | Shipping weight, 6 5 board 39x17x16 in. Shpg. $16 a0 
inne birch. Price.. F ° Price, each..... ° lbs. Price, each ° ishes see ‘‘Your Bargain Book.” lbs. Price, each. c wt., 180 lbs. Price, each.. e 
Three pieces to match, all of 












Oak Bedroom Set 





ee material, fully guaranteed, 


Combination Offer 


75A5 Neatly designed wash 
stand 2 selected plain oak. Top 
is 30 in. wide and 16 in, deep. One of our biggest values. A. bed, mattress 
Folden oak _ finish. Deep drawer and spring for $16.95. Also sold separately. 
measures 10%x23x4% in. The closet 75A2259 White enameled steel bed with 
is 14% in. deep and has two pan- two-inch posts and ALS inch filled rods. Widths, 
eled drawers. Shpg. wt., 9 4 ft. 6 in., 4 ft. or 3 ft. 6 in. Shpg. 
65 lbs. Price, each..... * He one nna SAR ae ree 

tomelink wire abric spring, 
ZSASOS Dresser ie — 2 guaranteed for 10 years. Has 56 helical springs 


fectly fitted drawers. ‘Top measures and double riveted frame. Will not sag. Widths, 


38x19 inches. Fitted with 24x14- | 4 ft. 6 in. 4 ft. or 3 ft. 6 in. Shpg. $ 

inch beveled mirror. Has 2 large | Wt. 40 Ibs. Price, each........ 3.85 
and 2 small drawers, nicely made Mattress made of 44 Ibs. of “Canadian sea 
and well fitted. Shipping weight, moss with heavy layer of new felted cotton on 
115 Ibs. Price, each..... Stitt. top. It ts well tated and a heavy 
75A594 Solid Oak Bed, golden ticking. Shpg. wt. of largest size, 5 

oak finish. Head and foot, board 7eAe ef es as 4 ft. 6 in x 6.10 
all beveled construction. extreme B ft. 3 im, Pric€.......seessesveves 

height, 55 inches. Furnished in the 75A421-40 Size 4 ft. x 6 ft. 3 in. $5.85 


gSA42t- -36 Size 3 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 3 in. 


tegular ‘full width only, 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide. Shipping weight, 105 pounds. 


eee eeeeereeseere . 





Dew York Ciy, 








"Be sure to state sizo of bed and NE — Bed, Mattress and Spring oa 1 62 
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A Page of Interesting Experience Letters 


MAKING MONEY WITH HOGS 





RAISE BETTER PIGS AND GET 
BIGGER PROFITS 


(Third Prize Letter) 
ged profits increased $4 for me with 
the sale of the first litter of nine 
pigs, sired by my pure-bred boar. 

When I traded a good cow, for a 
registered shoat, that weighed no 
more than the neighborhood stock 
hog. with his 50-cent service fee, the 
action looked very foolish to my 
neighbors, and was an unprecedented 
Venture for me. But it paid. Every 
pig sired by that boar, from grade 
sows, has been a better pig, and made 
more economical gains, under ordin- 
ary pen conditions, than pigs from a 
grade sire. With identical feed and 
attention, six ten-months old barrows 
—sired by the pure-bred_ boar- 
weighed 128 pounds more than six of 
the same age, sired by cross-bred 
boars. At present prices this means 
much to the hog feeder. 

My earliest experiences included 
hog feeding, and it has always been a 
source of wonderment how any ani- 
mal could wade the mire, withstand 
the heat and pests, and consume the 
swill, of the usual hog lots, and finally 
appear in many appetizing forms, on 
banquet boards and in dinner pails. 

I have never had capital to invest 
in pure-bred sows, but I have kept 
from four to nine grade sows, for sev- 
eral years, and I will always use a 
pure-bred boar, of a rugged constitu- 
tion, and correct type of the breed be 
represents. I will take a sow ten 
miles, if necessary, to reach the right 
kind of a pure-bred sire, before I will 
open a gap for a grade sire in the ad- 
joining field. This is the result of my 
experience, and pays me in repeated 
orders, from buyers of pen pigs, and 
in a direct saving of feed when fat- 
tening my own hogs. 

I have always heard some people 
claim that there was more in feeding 
than in breeding. I have found both 
worthy of the most careful study and 
experiment, and that the scales are 
necessary to prove results. 

It is useless ‘to discuss the import- 
ance of clean quarters. The average 
person will never exert himself to 
keep hog pens clean, although one 
rose from the dead, to advocate it. 
But I do think it should be made un- 
lawful to maintain a foul smelling 
hog lot, or pen, within a certain dis- 
tance of a highway or railroad. 

As a conservation measure, that 
would directly benefit everyone,—ow- 
ing to the wide distribution of hogs, 
—I would like to see an administra- 
tor appointed, who would be most 
likely dubbed a “boar constrictor.” 
Let his chief duty be to see that the 
unbred and scrub stock boar is im- 
mediately castrated, and that every 
community is supplied with an im- 
proved service boar of whatever 
breed the majority of the farmers re- 
quest. I find grazing crops necessary 
for economical hog raising. A self- 
feeder is also a necessity when more 
than a dozen hogs are kept together. 
After the pigs are a week old, separ- 
ated milk fed to the sows will make 
cheaper growth of pigs than any feed 
T have ever used. W. W. FINLEY. 





Sows With Big Litters 


BREED the big type Poland-China 

and select my own sows and boars 
from as big litters as possible. I feed 
them on feeds to make them grow 
bone and muscle as fast as possible, 
without getting too fat, and by this 
means get good size by the time the 
gilts are old enough to breed. I try 
to breed my gilts so that they will 
farrow when about 15 months old. At 
this age they are old enough ‘to sup- 
port a good strong litter. 

After breeding the gilt, I feed her 
on as good 


before, so as to insure 





GRAZING CROPS FOR HOGS 








Hast BOA ss. as.r nes May 1 to July 1 


1% bu 


HOW PLANTED 
CROP WHEN PLANTED PER ACRE GRAZING PERIOD 
Melilotus on lime 
PT eee ee cre Feb’y to March Broadcast—10 to 20 Hs 60 days after seeding; 
At any season when growing 
COWDSEB: oc sccvisess May 1 to July 1 1% bu. seed broadcast; 75 to 90 days after seeding. 
1% bu. seed in drills. Last from 30 to 60 days. 
Velvet Beans ...... May 10 to June 15 1 to 2 pecks in drills 150 to 180 days after seeding 


. seed broadcast; 
% bu. seed in drills. 


Peanuts—Spanish May 1 to July 1 i to 2 
in 

ae March and April 1 bu. ¢ 
broad 


Sorghum ...........] April 15 to July 1 Broadcast, 1 to 2 bu. seed. 60 to 90 days after seeding 
Lasts 30 to 60 days. 
COTE” Sicvues March 15 to June 1] 3 to 4 pecks, in rows. 130 to 150 days after planting 


SEED 








After frost. Last all winter. 


90 to 100 days after seeding 
Last from 30 to 90 days 





bu.—not hulled 


100 to 120 days after seeding 
drills. 


Last 60 to 90 days. 








75 to 90 days after seeding 
Grazed any time during warm 
weather or while growing. 


or 24 Ibs. seed 
icast. 








Last all winter. 





, 150 to 160 days after planting. 
1% to 2 ft. in row.| Last 60 to 90 days. 








broad 








Sweet Potatoes Plants set in May | 7,000 to 9,000 plants, 3 ft. 
rows, 
pSV eee ree yer ee Feb’y 15 to March 10] In row 





45 to 60 days after seeding. 
8, 3 to 4 Ibs. seed; | Fall seeding lasts all winter: 
sast, 6 to 8 Ibs. seed. Ispring seeding until May 15. 














strong bone for her growing litter, 
lime, ashes, and salt. After farrowing 
etc., give her free access to charcoal, 
and while suckling her pigs, I feed to 
keep her from getting poor, using 
rich feed. 

After weaning her pigs, I feed her 
on corn principally, to have her fat- 
tening fast when she comes in heat. 

I breed her the second day she is in 
heat. In this way my sows never fail 
to farrow big litters. 


I have one sow.that has farrowed 


53 pigs her first five litters. Another 
that has farrowed 33 pigs her first 
three litters. H. L. SANDERS. 





Give the Old Sow a Showing 


BELIEVE a man ought to raise the 

hog he likes best, but give me the 
Duroc-Jersey. I bought a registered 
bred sow in February, 1916, and she 
farrowed 13 pigs June 10, and I raised 
eight pigs. I kept them growing until 
the first of January, 1917. The cost of 
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A TOAST TO 








THE OLD SOW 





the fence. 


crop ever. 


talent and you work it up into 
mayhap you walk up and down. 
period we feed you extra good. 


you’re the cynosure. You enter 
great product on which hinges 


perors. 
very thin, slices of you with a li 


and fair ladies feast upon you. 


his bread in your brown gravy. 
Old Sow: No goddess regaled on 





ERE’S to you, Old Sow, in all your umphing ugliness. Many a 
time I’ve chased you out of 


Many a time I’ve put earrings in your doggoned ald 
nose to keep you from rooting up kingdom come. 
you’ve torn down, and many, many’s the crimes you’ve committed in 
the name of liberty. Thousands of us tramp tirelessly along a million 
rows to produce a billion ears of corn to throw nonchalently over the 
fence to you, Old Sow. You never fail to lick up the biggest bumper 
Besides the corn, a trillion pails of swill and things have 
gone down your gullet, and you grunt for more. 

It looks, Old Sow, like a bunch of us are slaves to your insatiable 
appetite, but then you are a mighty important old lady. You walk up 
and down the earth, bearing and rearing. You take your little old 


Then another day—there’s frost in the air, and a big fire around 
a pot of water and—well, I don’t like to mention it, Old Sow, but 


Joints of you go garnished onto the boards of presidents and em- 
Rashers of you are packed in the workingman’s pail. 


tween two hunks of bread and sell for a dime. 


The hungry laborer regales himself 
on thick fat slices and feels good over it. 


a weeny bit in the class of the American beauty who devours at a 
sitting three or four good ham sandwiches. 
you’re the two in one, in fact, you're “it,” you, Old Sow. 


the tater patch through a crack in 


Many’s the fence 


two. Yes, Old Sow, for ten years 
Then one day we pen you and for a 


in particeps as a modicum of that 
the slick running of the universe. 


Thin, 
ttle mustard are sandwiched in be- 
Kings in their palaces 


A little child likes to sop 
It does ’em good. And listen here, 
ambrosia and nectar has ever been 


You’re the national dish, 


W. D. TROUTMAN. 








feed and sow was $92.40. I sold $112.50 
worth and had a sow worth $75 and a 
pig worth $50. 

{ took this pig to the Central Caro. 
lina Fair and got first premium on 
him. He weighed over 550 pounds, 
not fat. I aim to have $150 for him, 
and you can figure whether there igs 
any money in this deal. 

In January, 1917, I bought two more 
sows bred and they farrowed 17 pigs, 
I sold $200.50 worth of pigs and have 
a pair left worth $60 and the sows to 
throw in, and they are good ones, 
Feed cost me $63.55. © pl eos OP ok 





Hogs and Sweet Potatoes Are 
Worth While 


OWN here in southwest Georgia 

the summers are long and hot. To 
keep the fields well employed during 
these hot months is to succeed. In 
winter the crops of rye, oats, rape 
and vegetables grow fine, and follow- 
ing these with sweet potatoes and 
hogs to eat them and glean the fields 
is paying us well. The potatoes stand 
the dry and the heat and the hogs do 
the rest. 


We sell the potatoes for eating, and 
in the form of hogs. The hog has the 
run of the potato fields, after we dig 
what we can easily find, from Novem- 
ber 1 till in March, with rye and rape 
and a little dry corn. As the potatoes 
give out the rye, oats and rape carry 
them till in June, when we begin 
hauling them green corn and _ sor- 
ghum. Right here is the secret of the 
game. We are liberal with the green 
corn and with the attention; and do 
not let them get poor.and lousy while 
busy with the cultivation of crops. 
They eat the stalks, cob and corn, 
clean. The stomachs have been kept 
full and they are large and can digest 
well, therefore they keep growing. 
This carries them till we have a field 
of corn, peas and peanuts ready, and 
when they strike this they are soon 
ready for the market. 


H. G. BALLARD. 





Turning Clover and Rye Into 
Money Through Hogs 

E USUALLY keep from 50 to 100 

head of hogs the year round. At 

present we have about 75, principally 

Berkshire and Poland-China. In spite 

of the high priced feed, we are going 


to make far more money on hogs this 
year than usual. 


We confine our hogs to no particu- 
lar part of the farm, but shift them 
around from field to field as occasion 
demands, following up the harvested 
crops that they might eat and save 
what might otherwise go to waste. 
For instance, when our wheat has 
been harvested and hauled in the 
hogs are turned in to clean up the 
wasted wheat. Hogs follow the har- 
vesting of our apple crop in a like 
manner. In the fall of the year our 
hogs have access to thirty acres of 
woodland which furnishes them an 
abundance of acorns and nuts. 


However, our greatest gain in hogs 
is from sapling clover in summer and 
rye in winter. We provide them with 
an abundance of both and find them 
cheap pork-producers. Of course we 
feed a great deal of corn, barley and 
shorts, but only to produce the finish- 
ing touch before placing our hogs on 
market. The principal part of the 
weight and growth we produce with 
cheaper feed than corn, barley and 
shorts. 

A hog cannot be “fooled” fat, though 
many people would think so if they 
could now see ours on a rank field of 
winter rye. C. C. CONGER, Jr. 


Nodd—Are you sure your. wife knows I’m 


going home to dinner with you? Todd— 
Knows! Well, rather!.. Why, my dear felloW 
I argued with her about it this morning for 


nearly half an hour.—tife ‘ ? 
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Horse and Sheep Experience Letters 








WHAT TWO MARES DID 


Read “Subscriber’s” Experience and 
Then Decide for Yourself as to 
Whether Colt-raising Pays — First 
Prize Letter 


MAY 22, 1910, I bought a 1,100-pound 
mare. May 23, 1910, this mare 
foaled a horse colt, No. 1; May 8, 1911, 
foaled a filly colt, No. 2; April 9, 1912, 
She foaled a mare mule, No. 3; June 
1, 1913, she foaled a mare mule, No. 
4; May 17, 1914, she foaled a filly colt, 
No. 5; June 2, 1915, she foaled a horse 
colt, No. 6. 

Mule No. 4 cultivated a cotton crop 
from May 20 to August 1 in 1915, and 
gained 35 pounds during the time. 
During the winter of 1915 and 1916 I 
sold the mare for $10 less than first 
cost. 

Following is a summary of results 
from mare No. 1: 


Colt No. 1 at 2 years weighed 1,100 


HOUNGK, BTOUBNE 0 66.00.0609. 00s sas ES $180 
Colt No 2 at 22 months weighed 1,100 

POUNGS, VOUS 14.66.66. 1550 08 al heecas 300 
Mule No 3 at 20 months old brought... 175 
Mule No. 4 at 30 months old weighed 

1,050 POURGR,. DTOUBME. 6 6cccc 2c cco des 215 
Filly colt No. 5 at 36 months old 


weighed 1,075 pounds brought........ 240 
Horse colt No. 6 11 months old brought. 100 

Filly No. 5 did a lot of farm work 
last spring. 

Knowing the need and the demand 
for heavier work stock and realizing 
that Mr. Henry Ford and others were 
decreasing the demand and prices on 
horses, I purchased a_ 1,400-pound 
mare in March, 1915. April 23, 1915, 
mare No. 2 foaled a horse mule, No. 1; 
April 1, 1916, mare No. 2 foaled horse 
mule No. 2; March 23, 1917, mare No. 
2 foaled horse mule No. 3. 

Mare No. 2 has done her full share 
of farm work, losing only a few days 
at foaling. I am expecting mule No. 
4 next spring. 

Following is a summary of results 
from mare No. 2 
No. 1 is 16 hands high and weighs 1,100 Ibs. 


No. 2is 16 hands high and (estimated) 900 lbs. 
No. 3 is a well made and compact mule. 


The three are valued by a trader 
and good judge at $450. 

Brother Farmers, let’s resolve to 
raise more and better livestock in the 
future and to see that all of our 
neighbors subscribe for and read The 
Progressive Farmer. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


EASY MONEY FROM COLTS 


Grade Percheron Mares Do the Work 
and Raise Colts Besides 


HAVE been a reader of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer for a number of 
years, and it was an article in it that 
caused meto buya pair of heavy 
grade Percheron mares. Until then I 
had been using small mules that 
weighed around 850 to 900 pounds, and 
thought they were the cheapest for a 
farmer. But since buying 1,250-pound 
mares, I have changed my opinion. 

Four ygars ago I went to Lexington, 
Kentucky, and bought a pair of heavy 
mares, shipped them home, and put 
them to general farming, and then I 
saw where my mules were not in it at 
all. The plows that the mules would 
fag with did not seen to bother the 
mares any, so I have had to get heav-~ 
ier plows, harrows and wagons. 

But the best thing of it all is the 
colts that you can raise, and not lose 
the work of your horse more than six 
or seven days in ‘the year. My first 
colt, was dropped on Monday, and J 
had worked the mare on the Saturday 
before, and then I started to work her 
the following Monday, so I only lost 
six days of her work. I had logged all 
winter with her, and done all of my 
spring breaking, before she foaled. 
The other mare has a colt now, and I 
worked her about like the first one, 
and only had her out of harness eight 
days. 

The first colt I raised was a fine 
One, and I sold it at eight months old 
and received $1 for it, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we were in the flood 











district, and had everything to buy 
that we had to feed. The other colt 
is five months old and worth about 
$75 at this time. So I think it is a 
great deal cheaper to keep mares 
than horses or mules, for you only lose 
seven or eight days with your mares, 
and in return you get from $175 to 
$200 that you might call clear profit, 
and just as much work from your 
mares as from your horses or mules. 
H..C. COUNGILL. 
King’s Creek, N. GC. 


SHEEP ON A HILL FARM 


(Secend Prize Letter) 


FEW sheep have been kept on 

our farm as far back as I can re- 
member, but it has only been for 
about ten years that the sheep have 
been given anything more than pass- 
ing notice. 

About ten years ago we took in 
some idle land, and in looking about 
for some economical method of clean- 
ing it up, we put in a small flock of 
sheep in addition to the grub hoe and 
bush hook, the sheep more than prov- 
ing their value in the new pasture the 








first year. The second year the pas- 
ture was divided into three lots and 
the size of the flock increased. We 
found that the sheep did better when 
they were changed from one pasture 
to another about every three weeks, 
and the pastures did better too. 


We are still using grade ewes, but 
now most of them are seven-eights 
pure or better. A well developed full- 
blooded ram is used every year, as the 
quality of the lamb crop is influenced 
very largely by the type of ram used, 
increasing the value of the lambs as 
much as a dollar per head. We try 


«to have the lambs to come as closely 


together as possible, ag the more uni- 
form the ages of the lambs the more 
uniform will be the growth, and it is 
the uniform bunch of lambs that al- 
ways tops the market. 

The. ewes are wintered on the 
coarser feeds with a light grain feed, 
supplemented witha daily feed of 
turnips or stock beets to keep them 
in condition. This insures us a good 
fleece, a healthy lamb and a strong 
milk flow, essential for the production 
of good lambs. The lambs are started 
on a self-feeder containing a mixture 
of ground oats (clipped), wheat bran 





THE HORSE’S PRAYER 

















down in comfort. 
Always be kind to me. 
much to me as the reins. 


stand well out from my eyes. 


—the glanders. 


hereafter. 





T: THEE, my master, I offer my prayer: Feed me, water and 
care for me, and, when the day’s work is done, provide me with 
shelter, a clean dsy bed and a stall wide enough for me to lie 

Talk to me. 

Pet me sometimes that I may serve you 

more gladly and learn to love you. Do not jerk the reins, and do not 

whip me when going up hill. Never strike, beat or kick me when I do 
not understand what you want, but give me a chance to understand 
you. Watch me, and if I fail to do your bidding, see if something is 
not wrong with my harness or feet. 

Do not check me so that I cannot have the free use of my head. 

If you insist that I wear blinders, so that I cannot see behind me as 

it was intended I should, I pray you be careful that the blinders 


Do not overload me, or hitch me where water will drip on me. 
Keep me well shod. Examine my teeth when I do not eat; I may 
have an ulcerated tooth, and that, you know, is very painful. Do not 
tie my head in an unnatural position, or take away my best defense 
against flies and mosquitoes by cutting off my tail. 

I cannot tell you when I am thirsty, so give me clean, cool water 
often. Save me, by all means in your power, from that fatal disease 
I cannot tell you in words when I am sick, so watch 
me, that by signs you may know my condition. 
shelter from the hot sun, and put a blanket on me, not when I am 
working but when I am standing in the cold. Never put a frosty bit 
in my mouth; first warm it by holding it a moment in your hands. 

I try to carry you and your burdens without a murmur, and wait 
patiently for you long hours of the day or night. Without the power 
to choose my shoes or path, I sometimes fall on the hard pavements 
which I have often prayed might not be of wood but of such a nature 
as to give me a safe and sure footing. Remember that I must be 
ready at any moment to lose my life in your service. 

And finally, O my master, when my useful strength is gone, do not 
turn me out to starve or freeze, or sell me to some cruel owner, to be 
slowly tortured and starved to death; but do thou, my master, take 
my life in the kindest way, and your God will reward you here and 
You will not consider me irrelevant if I ask this in the 
name of Him who was born in a stable. 


Your voice often means as 


Give me all possible 


Amen. 
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and corn meal just as soon as they 
will eat it, and this is kept before 
them until they are put on the grass 
and sometimes longer. 

Regular salting, kept free from 
worms, change of pastures, a little ex- 
tra attention at lambing time and 
freedom from dogs have made our 
flock of sheep the most profitable 
livestock on our farm, and now with 
wool climbing up the profit in the 
sheep becomes real attractive. 

W. G. YEAGER. 

Lexington, N. C. 





Start With Ewe Lambs 


OOD breeding ewes are 

high. Lower prices are unlikely, 
as the demand is strong and the 
available supply is small. With prob- 
able high prices for mutton and wool 
in the future, the farmer who under- 
stands sheep and will properly care 
for them from the start has good 
prospects of success. 

While breeding stock is selling. high 
ewe lambs can be bought at about $5 
a head less than breeding ewes. This 
is an important point in starting a 
flock, although until the lambs come 
to a breeding age no returns from the 
flock will be forthcoming except the 
wool clip. However, for the beginner 
in sheep husbandry, no better plan of 
obtaining experience could be adopt- 
ed than in caring for a flock of ewe 
lambs for a year. The experience 
gained in wintering ewe lambs and 
managing the flock throughout the 
summer season would be invaluable. 

The wool clip will at least offset 
the first year’s keep and the yearling 
ewes will be a benefit to weedy past- 
ures next spring if moved frequently 
and not stocked so heavily as to eat 
the grass into the ground. Those who 
contemplate going into sheep raising 
should consult Farmers’ Bulletin 840, 
“Farm Sheep Raising for Beginners,” 
which will be-sent free on request 
from the Division of Publications, 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


selling 





100 Per Cent Profit From Sheep 


N 1913 I selected six good ewe 

lambs out of my herd of sheep for 
breeding purposes. I did not breed 
these six until they were year olds. 
The spring of 1915 the six ewes rais- 
ed nine lambs. The lambs and the 
wool from the six ewes brotght me 
$46.25. The next spring the same 
ewes raised nine more lambs which 
sold for $40.27. The wool brought 
$9.27, making $49.54 income. I also 
sold two of the ewes, which left four, 
which raised seven lambs the past 
spring. I sold the seven lambs for $52 
in June and the wool from four ewes 
for $10.25, making $62.25 income this 
year. 

I find that sheep respond to good 
treatment and careful attention as 
quickly as any other stock. During 
the summer and fall they require very 
little attention, but during the winter 
and spring it pays the owner to look 
after them every day. I breed my 
ewes so as to have the lambs dropped 
in February. The lambs are then 
ready for the early market, which is 
usually the besf. With proper care 
and attention a small flock of sheep 
will pay 100 per cent profit annually. 

G. E. RICHARDSON. 

Cherry Lane, N. C. 





Young Arthur was wrestling with a lesson 
in grammar. “Father,” said he, thought- 
fully, ‘‘what part of speech is a woman?’ 
‘“‘Woman, my boy, is not part of speech; she 
is all of it,’’ returned father.—Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 





Visitor—When writing about China do you 
refer to it as a republic or a monarchy? 

Editor—Always the opposite to what it is 
at the moment. It’s bound to be the other 
by the time the article gets into print.— 
Buffalo Express. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 




























































































































































































































No trap can be faster, surer or stronger 


than its spring—which is one great reason 


why the Victor Trap gets them when many an- 
other trap lets go. 

Look over the Victor Trap! Start with the spring 

- —examine the jaws, the pan, the trigger. Then come 
back to the spring. i 

Seventy years’ Experience in that spring—and it 

makes the Oneida Community Game Traps the 

‘most dependable traps in the world. 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THE 
VICTOR TRAP—"“The Spring's the Thing” 


Oneida Community, Ltd. << 
Oneida, N. Y. - if” 


“TP oortos is probably not a neigh- 
borhood in the South that has 
not seen some farmer undertake 
the production of hogs without the 
use of pastures. Of course, the man 
who knows only a 
little bit about 
the production of 
livestock appre- 
ciates the fact that 
it is time and 
money wasted to 
undertake to pro- 
duce them with- 
out pastures as a 
basis of the oper- 
ation, but there 

PROF. GRAY are, even, yet, men 
who do not even know a little bit 
about stock and who do not realize, 
until it is too late, that it is practi- 
cally always a losing proposition to 
bring livestock on a farm until the 
pasture system is well developed and 
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The “3-P” 
A Labor-Saving Tracter 
Money - Saving Price ! 


With the new 3-P auto tractor you can do 
more work with less help—and you can do 








F it easily, quickly, and cheaply. For plowing, pulling, or 
power, this little wonder can’t be beat. 
deep as seven inches and it will pull heavy loads on the road—it can be used 

neral belt power work, for driving all kinds of farm machinery. 

t can be easily and quickly attached to a Ford, without drilling holes 
or making any changes. 
It is simple—powerful—economical—has many exclusive features that make it 
ord-tractor attachment, one of which is a positive device to prevent 
overheating the Ford engine. : 
Write us now for new free description and instructions on tractor operation. 
Ask us how to get this wonderful attachment at the present low price. Write 


3-P AUTO TRACTOR COMPANY 


It will pull a four horse gang plow as 


East Fourth St. 
DAVENPORT 
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ANGLE CLAMPS 


e 


“Angles Are Far Best” 


- UT and away the best for safety, economy, ease of 

O operation and for abundance of mellow, shadowe- 

less tight thrown where most required,’’ says a Can- 

adian clergyman of the Angle, - Tést them for yourself for 

30 days—will cost you nothing if not all we claim for them. 
ours, 


One quart of oi] lasts 16 te 20 h and gives most efficient 
illumination—all light goes downward, on your work, none wasted 
against ceiling. Try it and learn it’s safest for ove of all your 
fami fe every way, can’t explode—refilled while lighted. Does 
mot smoke nor smell. Easily cleaned—no valves, tubes, mantles or 
complications. Many styles in handsome brass, copper or nickel finish— 
1 to4 burners. Your dealer can get them from jobber. Learn ali 
the benefits and savings; send for Catalogue No. 1 


The Angle Manufacturing Company, 244-246 W. 23rd St., New York City 
30 Days’ Test 


































































HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 
dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. 
delivery and immediate attention. 
Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 


These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid | 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 


Thies will insure prompt 


| thoroughly in hand. 

Four or five years ago the writer 

made a survey of the hog business in 
the South to determine just how 
much the real hog producers of the 
South emphasize the importance of 
| permanent pastures. This survey 
| was made by correspondence, by per- 
sonal visits, and by circular letters 
| asking questions. Many questions 
| were asked but we are concerned 
here with only three. 


Nimety-eight Per Cent of Successful 
Hog Men Use Pastures 

HE first question asked was, “Do 

you make use of permanent pas- 
tures?” Away down at the bottom 
of the sheet was another question 
which proved to be closely correlated 
with the first one, and that was, “Has 
| the hog business been a paying prop- 

sition to you?” Only farmers who 
| were thought by the writer to be suc- 
cessful hog producers were asked 
these questions. About 300 of these 
successful, or thought-to-be-success- 
ful, hog producers of the South were 
questioned, and approximately 150 re- 
turned the sheets with answers. Al- 
most all of those who answered, per- 
haps 98 per cent, stated that they em- 
ployed permanent pastures exten- 
sively. 

A few of those who answered the 
questions, however, were laboring 
under the impression that some way 
could be worked out whereby the hog 
business ¢ould be made profitable 
without using pastures. In most 
cases, however, those who were plod- 
ding along without pastures were 
men who had been in the business 
only one or two years. 

In reading the answers to the ques- 
tions, it is interesting to note how 
closely pastures and profits are cor- 
related and also how intimately inter- 
|} woven are no pastures and no profits. 
Seldom indeed was it found, in the 
experience of these farmers, that pas- 
tures and no profits were ever asso- 
ciated. One farmer in Arkansas stat- 
ed that he had been in the hog-rais- 
ing business for fourteen years and 
had used “some” pasture. In answer- 
ing the question as to whether the 
hog business had been: profitable, he 
said “not much,” but he laid his fail- 
ure to cholera, to bad crops, to the 
weather, and to the packers. An AIl- 
abama farmer stated that he always 
had a “small” pasture, but his answer 
to the question about profitableness 
was not very enthusiastic, as he made 
no stronger expression than “not 
considered so.” A Georgia breeder 
stated that, “So far, the business has 
not been profitable, as we have no 
pastures.” A Mississippi farmer, who 
had been in the business five years 
but was not satisfied with results, 
stated he had “some pasture but not 
enough.” A misguided North Caro- 
lina farmer found the business “not 
profitable to me,” but it is doubtful 
whether he associated his failure 





HAVE A PERMANENT PASTURE FOR THE HOGS 


Experience Shows That Hog-raising Without Good Pasture Gen- 
erally Results in Failure—One Thousand and Seventy-two Years’ 
Experience With Bermuda Pasture 


By Dan T. Gray 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


with the fact that he raised hogs with 
“some pasture.” 4 
In all of the 150 answers it is signif- 
icant to note that not a single farmer 
stayed in the hog business over five 
years unless he made liberal use of 
permanent pastures of some sort. 
Dozens of the men answering the 
questions had been in the business 
successfully for ten years, twenty or 
twenty-five for fifteen years, several 
for eighteen years, ten or twelve for 
thirty years, six or eight for forty 
years, and one man for fifty-five 
years. And the longer they had been 
in the business the greater they em® 
phasized the importance of pastures. 


Bermuda Pasture the Best 


pe THIS study these Southern 

farmers were given an opportunity 
to indicate the kind of permanent 
pasture they preferred, as this ques- 
tion was asked, “What permanent 
pasture do you like best?” With all 
f the unfavorable comments one 
hears about Bermuda by those who 
have never tried it, the answers are 
somewhat surprising. Of those an- 
swering the question directly, seven- 
ty-nine preferred Bermuda, seven- 
teen preferred alfalfa, twenty-three 
preferred bluegrass, and other mis- 
cellaneous pastures were mentioned 
sixteen times. As these questions 
were sent to farmers in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Virginia, it is not sur- 
prising that bluegrass would be pre- 
ferred by many. When these threc 
states, however, are left out of con- 
sideration and only the real Bermuda 
territory is taken into consideration, 
the breeders of the hogs who have 
really had experience that is worth 
copying by -other farmers, were al- 
most unanimous in selecting Ber- 
muda as being the best permanent 
pasture. These seventy-nine Ber- 
muda-loving farmers had had, alto- 
gether, 1072 years of intimate exper- 
ience with it—-and not a one said that 
he was afraid of it. Eighty-three per 
cent of the farmers in Alabama who 
answered the questions preferred 
Bermuda, a few preferring alfalfa. In 
Georgia, 80 per cent of those answer- 
ing preferred Bermuda, a few prefer- 
ring alfalfa and redtop. In Missis- 
sippi 92 per cent of those answering 
preferred Bermuda, and in Texas 73 
per cent preferred Bermuda. 

If there ever was a time in the his- 
tory of the world when pastures of 
all kinds should be developed, that 
time is just now. No longer can we 
afford to allow hogs and men to com- 
pete with each other as they have 
been doing in the past. There was a 
time when both hogs and man ate 
wheat, but that time has passed and 
wheat is reserved exclusively for 
man. The time is here, perhaps now, 
when corn must largely be taken out 
of the hog’s ration, and the gnly way 
this can be done is to develop pas- 
tures. It is a waste of human food to 
feed too liberally of corn, but it is 
not a waste of human food, in fact, it 
is one of the very best means of add- 
ing to the total food supply of the 
world, to feed a little corn along witit 
an acre of pasture and as a resuit 
make from 200 to 500 pounds of hu- 
man food in the shape of meat. 





“WHY WORRY?” THE FRENCH 
SOLDIERS’ LITANY 


You have two alternatives: either you are 
hy 


mobilized or you are not. If not, W 
worry? 

If you are you have two alternatives; eith- 
er you are in camp or at the front. If you 


are in camp, why worry? 

If you are at the front you have two alter- 
natives; either you are in reserve or you are 
on the fighting line If in the reserve, why 
worry? 

If you are on the fighting line you have 
two alternatives; either you scrap or you 
don’t. If you don't, why worry? 

If you scrap you have two alternatives: 
either you get slightly hurt or you get badly 
hurt. If slightly hurt, why worry? 

If you are badly hurt, you have two alter- 
natives; either you recover, or you don’t. ff 
you recover, why worry? 

If vou don’t, you have done with worry 
forever. 
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HARD LUCK WITH HOGS 


There’s Always a Reason and the 
Wise Hog Man Will Find It 


sigedamplad of mine was always un- 

lucky with hogs. From the time 
his sows were bred until the small 
remnant of the crop farrowed went 
to the shipping point, hard luck 
stalked right alongside all the way. 
Because of lack of sufficient hog lots, 
his sows were run with the breeding 
cattle around the straw stacks and 
under the big cattle sheds and the 
entire litters lost by reason of run- 
ning heavy sows where they never 
should’ have been run would have 
paid many times over for the fencing 
required to furnish all the private 
sow lots necessary. Then the sows 
were compelled to farrow under the 
same unfavorable conditions, and as 
the mating of the hogs was done ina 
haphazard way and many litters 
came during the coldest time of the 
winter, the loss of pigs at farrowing 
time, often ran as high as 60 per cent 
of those farrowed. 


Another source of hard luck was 
through the number of pigs eaten by 
their dams soon after being farrowed. 
The sows having no green feed and 
mone of a nitrogenous nature dur- 
ing the winter, in fact having no food 





WHAT IS NEEDED FOR CON- 
TROL OF HOG CHOLERA 


FARMING community that knows hog 

cholera, the ways in which it is 
spread, and the best methods of combat- 
ing it. 

A community so organized that every 
farmer will be ready to help his neigh- 
bors by informing them and the proper 
state officials of the existence of cholera 
wherever this may come to his notice, 
and where every farmer knows where to 
get good serum quickly. 

Readily available serum at reasonable 
prices. 

A sufficient number of skilled men to 
administer the serum. 











of any sort save what was gathered 
behind the cattle—came to the far- 
rowing time feverish and craving 
muscle-building material and the pig 
crop paid the price of this manner of 
neglect. 

In the center of the dry lot—that 
was the only field on the farm that 
was fenced sufficiently to restrain 
hogs—was the big corn house that 
was raised some three feet from the 
ground and underneath this house 
was the sleeping place for pigs, 
shoats, and sows. 

I have seen 40 to 50 hogs and pigs 
wallowing in four to five inches of 
dust under this building during the 
heat of August days and of course it 
is impossible for hogs to remain in 
good health under such grossly un- 
sanitary conditions, and so came 
“cholera’(?) to reap its harvest, of- 
ten during summer. But it was in the 
winter—when the fattening hogs 
were confined in this lot and when 
the cutting winds of December and 
January blew over the hogs as they 
lay huddled on the bare ground under 
this corn house—that “cholera” in the 
guise of pneumonia brought sure 
enough bad luck. 

For many years a bachelor, this 
friend finally married a _ hustling 
farm-raised girl, and the changes that 
came around that fine farm were 
worthy of note. The father of the 
girl wife was a great hog breeder, 
and his daughter had learned when 
a child going about the farm with 
her father the necessity for sanitary 
conditions. A constant supply of 
green feed the year round, and a bal- 
anced ration for hogs, and her nat- 
ural common sense supplied the other 
essentials to successful hog-raising. 

So it came about that the hog came 
into its own on that farm with the 
coming of green fields, well built 
cheap hog houses, crops of soy beans, 
clover etc. And thus was _ proved 
once more the truth of the statement 
in Holy Writ that “It is not good for 
man to be alone,” and especially if he 
be lacking.in good common sense. 

A. L. FRENCH. 
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EVERY OAKLAND IS AN UNUSUAL CAR 


HEREVER you hear 

the Oakland Sensible Six 
mentioned, you hear men- 
tioned also its astonishing abil- 
ity aS a road car. 


Ghe light weight of the 
Oakland Sensible Six in 
proportion to its power 
makes for extreme gaso- 
line and tire economy. 





$ 990 
990 
1490 
1190 
1150 


F. O. B. Pontiac, Mich. 


Touring Car . 
Roadster 

Coupe 

Sedan 

Roadster Coupe. 


This does not mean that it 
is out breaking cross-country 
records, or beating the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited—or per- 
forming stunts properly left to 
an Oldfield or a DePalma. 


It means that in everyday 
back-and-forth going, up hill 
and down—the kind of driving 
the average man has to do— 
Oaklands are performing with 
a vigor and sureness far. be- 
yond the ordinary. 


And that Oaklands are do- 
ing this sort of work day in 
and day out at a fair and 
reasonable cost. 


The explanation of the un- 
usual ability of the Oakland 


Sensible Six is found in the 
high power of its overhead- 
valve engine as compared to 
the weight of the car itself. 


This 6 cylinder engine de- 
velops at 2600 r.p.m. one full 
working horse-power to every 
48 pounds of car weight, a 
greater power in relation to its 
load than perhaps any engine 
in the world. 


The body of the Oakland 
Sensible Six is stoutly and 
carefully made; it is unusually 
roomy, and upholstered in gen- 
uine leather. 


Only the soundest manufac- 
turing efficiency coupled with 
immense buying power could 
produce this value at the mod- 
erate price of $990. 


Oakland Motor Car Company 
PONTIAC, MICH. 

















OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX 
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100 per cent. Roughage 


UCKEYE HULLS are real roughage in every parti- 
cle. They are free of everything that has no value 
as forage. They are free of lint. They are free of 

trash. They are free of dirt and dust. When you buy 


TRADE MARK 


U Cee E 


HULLS 


LINTLESS 


you are paying for nothing but roughage, and you are feeding your 
stock nothing that is worthless or injurious. Buckeye Hulls look 
like a real feed and are a real feed. Their very appearance will 
convince you that you should use them. 


Even if Buckeye Hulls cost as much as old style hulls it would still 
be to your advantage to use them. Selling at several dollars per 
ton less, they put old style hulls beyond consideration. 


Other Advantages 


Buckeye Hulls allow better as- They mix well with other for- 
similation of other food. 

They are sacked—easy to handle. 

They take half the space for 
storage. 


age. 

Every pound goes farther. 

2000 pounds of real roughage to 
the ton—not 1500. 


Mr. S. L. Jones, Jackson, i2., says: 


“IT have been feeding my dairy cows Buckeye Hulls and 
find that they do as well on Buckeye Hulls as on old 
style and that they like the Buckeye Hulls better than 
the old style.” 


To secure the best results and to develop the ensilage odor, wet the hulls 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to do this by 
wetting them down pight and morning for the next feeding. If at any time 
this cannot be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If you prefer to 
feed the hulls dry, use only Aalf as much by bulk as of old style hulls. 


Book of Mixed Feeds Free 


Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds used in the 
South. Tells how much to feed for maintenance, for milk, for fat- 
tening, for work. Describes Buckeye Hulls and gives directions for 
using them properly. Send for your copy to the nearest mill. 


Det. 4 The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. dept. 4 


Atlanta Birmingham Greenwood Little Rock Memphis 
Augusta Charlotte Jackson lacon Selma 























FALCON isan 


ARROW 
COLLAR 


of recent introduction that 
has the form-fit feature. The 
front presents a very grace- 
ful curve affording ample 
room for the cravat. Itis a 
collar that you will like. 


2ocea. 2 for 35c 3 for 50c 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. Inc. MAKERS) 


y) 


Stump 
O° Puller 


Write today for 
special offer and free booklet 
on Land Clearing 





Works on any land, on hillsides and marshes 
where horses cannot operate. 

Easily rips out any stump that can be pulled by any 
horse power machine at about one-half thecost. Safer, 
better and cheaper than powder. One man with a K 
can outpull 16 horses. Works by leverage—same prin- 
ciple as a jack. 100 pounds pull on the lever gives a 48 
ton pull on the stump. Made of the finest steel. 


Guaranteed against breakage. Endorsed by U. S 
Government experts. 


WALTER J. FITZPATRICK 
_qBox 220 182 Fifth St., San Francisco, California 


Bor Lie 

















When writing to advertisers say: ‘I am writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 
vertising it carries.’’ 





A GOOD RAM THREE-FOURTHS 
THE FLOCK 


Mr. French Discusses Some of the 
Essential Factors in Making a Suc- 


cess With Sheep 


HE only sheep I ever remember 

having a kindly feeling for was a 
mighty high-priced imported animal 
of the “he sex.” I used to smoke a 
pipe years ago, and 
when sitting on 
top of a rail fence 
smoking said pipe 
this imported ram 
would come close 
and with a most 
persuading “baa” 
would remind me 
that he, too, loved 
the weed, but took 
his as a chew 
rather than by the smoke way. 

Now why did the man love “Ram- 
my?” so my eager readers cry. Well 
he was brainy and courageous—most 
commendable traits, you will all ad- 
mit, and the lack of which make the 
average sheep detestable to me. He 
could and would whip anything on 
the place that walked on two or four 
legs. Then he demonstrated his 
wealth of brains by selecting the 
most opportune time—for him—to do 
his fighting. 

Almost unconsciously now I have 
stated two of the leading factors in 
the make-up of any really good ram— 
to fight and have the brains to direct 
the fight. So when you happen ona 
well built ram that is spoiling for a 
fight all the time and generally plays 
a winning game, hang to him, for he 
will be three-fourths of your flock. If 
of the mutton type, this ram may not 
be wooled so pretty down to his toes 
and to the end of his nose. But he will 
have something inside of him that 
will make up for any minor exterior 
deficiencies—namely prepotency. 

The little dumpy, effeminate ram 
has, in my opinion, been a great draw- 
back to the sheep industry. For rea- 
sons it is not necessary to state, we 
are now without sheep for the first 
time in 30 years, and the only sheep 
that ever lost us money was a flock of 
high-class imported ewes shipped di- 
rect from England to our place in 
Piedmont North Carolina. 

These ewes were correct in type but 
had acquired the aristocratic notion 
that to produce offspring was beneath 
their dignity. So only about once in 
two years could we be sure of a lamb 
from one of three ewes, and this one 
would generally come along the last 
of April or during May and so be in 
the best condition to be attacked by 
the stomach worm. Could I have had 
the selecting of those ewes they 
would have had bigger, more roomy 
bodies, broader heads, bigger eyes, 
and livelier disposition. Then, mated 
with the really fine ram that came 
with them, these registered ewes 
would have been as profitable as were 
the grade and home-bred registered 
ewes with which the same ram was 
mated and that seldom failed to pro- 
duce 100 per cent profit each year. 

Parasites, external and internal, are 
the bane of the sheep industry in the 
South. Very few flocks of improved 
sheep have I seen that appeared free 
from the profit-sucking bugs and 
worms. 

The common woods sheep of the 
coastal plain section seem more 
healthy than those kept on enclosed 
farms and the free range they enjoy 
accounts, probably, for their more 
fortunate condition, and it has been 
our experience and observation that 
the wider the range on the farm the 
more healthy the flock. The summer 
season is the time of greatest thrift 
with cattle, hogs and horses on pas- 
ture, but the winter season is the time 
when the’sheep of the South country 
wax fat. When the fields are green 
with rye, grass, oats and clover, and 
the ewe starts out of a frosty morn- 
ing making the rounds of the several 
fields, taking a bite here and another 
yonder of the frost cleansed plants, 
then it is that she is building strong 


MR. FRENCB 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


for herself and coming offspring. And 
the earlier in the winter her offspring 
appears and learns to travel the fields 
with her the more profitable will her 
work be to the flock master. 

Theoretically the South, on account 
principally of its mild, open winters, 
is the sheepman’s paradise, and it will 
become this practically when we learn 
better how to control the summer 
parasites and learn, too, what we 
should have learned long ago, for the 
good of the land, to have all fields 
green during the winter season. 

For thirty years we kept sheep, 
first, because they are money-makers 
and we needed the money; second, 
they are farm cleaners and we needed 
their free labor; third, they are farm 
gleaners and we needed the profit 
from the odds and ends they would 
Save in their trip over the farm. We 
shall have sheep on the farm again 
shortly. A. L. FRENCH. 


How I Made Money With Sheep 

N OCTOBER, 1912, I won several 

dollars on exhibits at our county 
fair, and as I had been wanting my 
husband to buy some sheep, he sug- 
gested my investing my prize money 
in a few sheep, telling me that I could 
have all the money I could make off 
the sheep business, he being glad to 
furnish the small amount of feed nec- 
essary to carry them through our 
mild winters in return for their fer- 
tilizer and the keeping down of nox- 
ious weeds on the farm. 

I bought four common scrub ewes 
at $1.25 per head. The ram I bought 
from another neighbor, paying $2 for 
him. 

Husband and I built an open shed, 
facing the South, of scrap lumber, 
and around this we built a hogproof 
pen in which to shut the ewes each 
night during lambing period. Should 
a foolish mother refuse to own her 
lamb, I gently hold her and let the 
lamb nurse once or twice and then 
have no more trouble. I have never 
lost a lamb. 

During these five years I have sold— 


gs eS ee eee nee $36.67 
50 pounds of wool now on hand 28.00 
Five young rams to butcher........... 

The present value of thirteen ewe 

Value of ram 





I expect to buy a Liberty Bond with 
part of my savings and to gradually 
increase the flock by keeping all the 
ewe lambs. My husband says that 
sheep is the best paying livestock a 
farmer can keep. We have rye sowed 
for a winter pasture and will hence- 
forth give our sheep better feed and 
care, as they have proved their worth. 

MRS. D. B. GREENING. 

Camden, Ark. 


Save Every Drop of Skim Milk 

AVE every drop of skim milk. It 

is a valuable food. Use it in your 
kitchen on your table. 

It is valuable as a beverage, in 
cookery, as cottage cheese. It is too 
valuable to be thrown away, or fed 
to farm animals, if it can be used for 
human food. 

At creameries where whole milk is 
handled, skim milk is often thrown 
down the drains. Creameries ought 
to make the skim milk into cottage 
cheese. 

Farmers ought to make cottage 
cheese at home. Skim milk so used 
will supplement our meat supply, for 
cottage cheese is one of the best sub- 
stitutes for meat. Use it in your 
cooking. 

Make and eat cottage cheese and 
encourage others to use it. 
Make puddings and 

bread with skim milk. 

Write to the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Creamery for directions on 
making cottage cheese — Louisiana 
State University Press Bulletin. 





soups and 





First Co-ed—I've lost a diminutive argent- 
eous, truncated cone, convex on its summit 
and semi-perforated with symmetrical in- 
dentations. Second Co-ed—Here’s your thim- 
ble.—Medicine Man. 





Dora—I’m surprised that you’d let a man 
kiss you on such short acquaintance Betty 
—Well, he said it was my own fault that I 
hadn't met him sooner.—Boston Transcript. 
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GROWING SPRING LAMBS 


Mr. Fuller Tells How Middle Tennessee Farmers Grow and Market 
Spring Lambs at a Handsome Profit—Rightly Managed, the Business 
Now Offers Exceptional Opportunities 


Just 


By Frank D. Fuller, Tennessee 


HE interest that is being gradu- 

ally developed in livestock grow- 

ing. throughout the South is be- 
ing given considerable impetus 
through the present high prices of all 
kinds of meat animals. While partic- 
ular attention has been given to the 
possibilities of the production of 
hogs and beef cattle on Southern 
farins, but little has been said in re- 
gard to the possibilities of sheep 
growing, which when conducted in a 
general plan of diversified farming, 
returns quicker and greater net prof- 
its than any other class of livestock 
production. 


What Middle Tennessee Farmers Are 
Doing 


HE growing of spring or early 

market lambs in certain sections of 
Tennessee has become a most profit- 
able industry, and the organization 
and conduct of the Codperative Lamb 
and Wool Clubs of middle Tennessee 
have been pointed to by the Federal 
Department of Agriculture as models 
of their kind. The methods pursued 
here can be followed in states farther 
south to equal, if not greater advan- 
tage, and at the request of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer the writer will at- 
tempt to give in a brief way some 
general directions for beginners in 
sheep growing, based on his observa- 
tion of the methods followed by the 
Tennessee farmers which though 
possibly open to improvement have 
nevertheless proved highly 
ful. 


will depend very largely 
amount and character of available 
land. Sheep are forage and grass- 
eating animals, needing no grain if 
they have all the grass they want. 
They will consume large quantities of 
weeds, bushes and briers as a side 
issue, but grass should be their main 
ration; so don’t attempt to grow 
sheep unless you have good pasture. 
We would recommend that the be- 
ginner start with a flock of 20 to 25 
ewes, and a good pure-bred ram, pre- 
ferably a Southdown or Shropshire. 
On the supposition that we are going 
to produce spring lambs for early 
market, the ewes should be bred for 
the lambs to be dropped so that they 
can be marketed while still in the full 
bloom that comes from mother’s milk 
and the absence of parasites, flies and 
other things that come with advanc- 
ing summer. The best market for 
spring lambs is from May 1 to June 
15. The period of gestation is five 
months and lambs should be market- 
ed when from three and a half to five 
months of age. 

Tennessee growers prefer for their 
lambs to be dropped from the middle 
of January to the first of March, so 
the bucks are turned with the ewes 
about August first and the lambs 
marketed about the first of June. 
Farther south the lambs could be 
marketed a month earlier to advant- 
age, so should be bred earlier. 


on the 


Codperation in Shipping 

O GET maximum profits lambs 
must be shipped in carload lots 
and here is where the cooperative 
lamb club comes in to advantage. The 
club is made up of lamb growers who 
market their lambs together. These 
clubs have reached such proportions 
in certain Tennessee sections that 
bids are advertised for in advance 
and the lambs delivered at a given 
point on a specified date where they 
are examined and classed by the club 
representative, whose decision as to 
the quality of the lambs is final and 
binding on both seller and buyer. 
Number 1 lambs must be in bloom, 
fat and weigh 55 pounds and up. If 
lambs are thin or their wool is rough 
through lack of care or over age they 
are classed as seconds and go in ata 
cheaper price. In communities where 


success- | 


The size of flock one should keep |; 


there are not enough breeders to 
form a club, three or four farmers 
could arrange to market their lambs 
jointly shipping in carload lots to a 
commission merchant at one of the 
market centers. 

To produce high-class lambs the 
ewes must have plenty of succulent 
feed throughout the entire time they 
are suckling the lambs. Wheat, oats, 
rye, barley and the winter-growing 
clovers supply this feed in a most sat- 
isfactory and economical manner and 
give the South practically a monop- 
oly of the spring lamb trade. For 
maximum success it is absolutely es- 
sential to have sufficient acreage 
one of the crops named to supply the 
feed the ewes need until the grass 
comes in the spring. If not overdone, 
the crop can be grazed without detri- 
ment to the following yields of grain. 
Lambs can be forced by grain feed- 
ing, but whether or not the extra 
weight thus gained pays for the ex- 
pense is a mooted question if the sea- 
son is an average one. Should one 
prefer, later lambs can be grown and 
the ewes carried through the winter 
on dry feed. While the profit in this 
case will not be as great as with the 
early lambs, it will be sufficient to 

(Concluded on page 15, column 2) 
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wn Price— 
the Styleplus Idea 


aM You get the benefit of our unique methods. By 
=) aveeee the known price idea in clothing we have 
\\ been able to concentrate and vastly increase our vol- 
‘ume. By so doing we lower our costs, giving ex- 
ceptional all-wool fabrics, style and tailoring at 
moderate price. There is the added advantage 
of knowing the price before you go into the 
store—and guaranteed satisfaction. 
This unique Styleplus system has given these 
clothes astonishing popularity—made a great 
hit with good dressers and careful buyers. 
In spite of the fact that vast quantities of 
wool are required for making uniforms, 
our unique methods enable us to continue to 
supply the men of America with guaranteed stylish 
all-wool clothes at known moderate prices. 
Styleplus Clothes $17 (black label) always excel 
at that price. 
Styleplus Clothes $21 (green label) always excel 
at that price. 
ii Each grade the greatest possible value at the 
up! price, See for yourself at the Styleplus store. 
ae P Style plus all-wool fabrics + perfect fit 
expert workmanship-+ guaranteed wear 
Write us (Dept. W ) for free copy of *“The Styleplus Book.” 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., INc. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Copyright,1917, ff 
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For 


50 Cents a Day 


Save $15 to $200 on Your Engine! 
With a WITTE 6h. p. Engine—using kerosene—the average 





Immediate 
Shipment 


When you buy an engine, you 
have a right to demand imme- 
diate shipment. You can’t af- 
ford to wait eight to twelve 
weeks for any engine. I have 
known farmers to lose more than 
double the price of an_engine 
waiting for delivery. I don’t 
ask your patronage and then 
keep you waiting. I demand 
constant production ahead of 
orders—have more money tied 
up in material, labor, and fin- 
ished engines than some fac- 
tories are worth. It will pay 
you to place your order where 
you can get sure and certain 


deli me 
re ED. H. WITTE 


to 




















WITT 


are sold direct from factory —Stationary or Portable 
Sizes 2, 3, 4,6, 8, 12,16 and 22 h.p. For Kerosene, Gasoline and like Fuels 


For more than 31 years I have been making 
engines for power users. | 
the largest exclusive engine factory in the 
world selling direct. r 
standard sizes to operate machines of stand- 
ard horse-power. 


satisfaction. My prices are always favorable, 
For light work,pumping water,running cream 
separator, washing machine, etc., select a 2 or 
Before you buy an 
Write Me righted book showing d . a 
to Judge Engines”’—gives you the facts proven by 31 years’ experience in bui 


an engines, Tells about the special points of merit found only in the WITTE. 


fuel cost for eight hours steady work is about 
50 cents. 50 cents worth of kerosene in a WITTE will 
furnish enough power to cut 30 to 50 tons of ensilage; saw 
400 feet of lumber; or 25 cords of wood; or grind 100 bushels 
shelled corn; or 3,000 Ibs. alfalfa meal; or 4,000 Ibs. kaffir corn; 
or bale 400 to 500 bales hay. 50 cents is the average cost to 
pump water for 1,000 hogs, 1,400 sheep, 200 head of horses or 
cattle. With a WITTE you can do your work quicker, better and 
at no expense for extra help—make more money when prices are 
high — make your products pay better when prices are down. Your WITTE 


Engine will work for you every day in the year—the most wonderful year-round 
farm machine ever built. Do your work with kerosene. 


“or ENGINES 


OIL 


$h. p. WITTE. For work like wood-sawing and 
feed cutting, 4 to 12 h. p., according to size of 
machine you want to operate. For still heavier 
work select 8 to 22 h.p. Or tell me your power 
problems and I will be glad to send you accu 
rate information as to size engine you can best 
use. If you don’t want to Rey all cash, ask 
for my Easy Payment and No Money Down 
Plans. My terms are fair for everybody. 
can save you $15 to $200, according to size of 
engine you need, make you the best 
price, besides giving 100% service. 
ine, at any price, send for my new illustrated copy- 
ow good engines are made. It tells yoo “How 

ding high- 
ailed 


I own and operate 
I build my engines in 


They are complete, ready 
run—no extrasto buy. They give general 


ee, Postpaid. Fill out the coupon and mail it today.—ED. H. WITTE, P: 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


2359 Oakland Avenue, Kaneas City, Mo. 
8 2359 Empire Building, Pitteburgh,Pa. 
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\. COUPON 
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It entitles you 

to my new 
Money, Back 
Offer.(Write name 
_and address plainly, 
giving Route Number.) 
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Get “Better Farming” Free 


—W orth Dollars to You | 


Every farmer interested in increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of his soil should have this big illu- 
strated book. In its 74 pages it tells how to reduce 
. labor costs, how to. get cheaper plant food and how § 
e to protect crops from drought and washing by using 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 





Reese 
























The Original Farm Powder 


Clearing land is quick, easy 
and cheap with Atlas Farm 
Powder—made especially for 
farm work, No expensive 


tools are needed. Just punch 
a hole under the stump or 
boulder, load it, light a fuse, 
and the work is done! 

You can blast deep ditches at half the 
cost of hand digging. You can break up 
the subsoil and liberate rich plant food, 
you can make beds for planting fruit 





trees with Atlas Farm Powder. Deal- 
\ ers near you will supply your needs, 
\ Mail the Coupon Now 





ment work with the cheapest and best tarm hand— 
t Atlas Farm Powder, the improved farm explosive. 


\ ATLAS POWDER COMPANY , 


Genera! Offices: Wilmington, Del. 


\ and learn how to do many kinds of farm improve- 








\ Sales Offices: Birmingham. Boston, Houghton. 
\ Joplin, Knoxville, Kansas City, New Orleans, 
\ New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
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Calf Meal 


Is prepared according to a formula worked out by our chemists, 
including the highest mixed feed authorities in America—and is 
proven on our own experimental farms. Contains health and 
growth-promoting materials found in no other calf meal, namely: 
Bone Meal, which builds up a big strong frame. 
Soluble Blood Flour, a strong protein feed and one of the best 
own bowel correctives—prevents scours. 
Soluble Starch and Malt Flour lies the y sugar; 
now generaly prescribed by physicians for human babies—preferred 
to milk sugar because of its easier digestibility. Fs 
_Dried Skim Milk, which contributes the chemically unknown 
e-giving material called ““Vitamine” absolutely necessary for the 
calf's full development. ; 
“a Sucrene Calf Meal also contains corn feed meal, linseed meal and flour mid- 
Y ings, making as plete a titute for whole milk as science can produce, 


20% Protein Insures Rapid Growth 


Sucrene Calf Meal gives better resulta 
ecause unvarying in quality. Easy to feed 
—can be prepared in few minutes, 
rder a | . trial eack from your 
dealer. If he does not handle it write us his 
name and we will see that you are sup- 
lied. Fill cut and mail us the coupon for 
tee book on care and feeding of the calf. 


American Milling Co. 
(16 Years America’s Lead- 
ing Mized Feed Specialists) 
Dept. 28 Peoria, ill. 
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Please send me Illustrated Literature % 
on feeds check elow. 

© Sucrene Dairy Fee 

0 Sucrene Calf Meal 

©) Sucrene Hog Mea 

O) Sucrene Poultry Mash 

O Amco Fat Maker for steers 

O Amco Dairy Feed 
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Earn Big Money Cutting Wood 


With a Howell Drag Saw Machine. 
age. The demand and prices for fire wood are greater than ever. Our drag saw 
cuts more wood in less time and at less expense than any machine built. Send today 
for our FREE catalog K and prices. IR. RR. Howell & Co., Mirs., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Investigate Now. 
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HOW TO GET RICH LANDS | 


XLIV.—Applying or Using Livestock Manures 





By TAIT BUTLER 











HE amount of livestock manure 

produced in the South is com- 

paratively small, but its value is 

so great that what we have should be 
used to the best advantage. 

While practically all soils and 
crops are benefited by stable ma- 
nure, some soils and crops give larger 
returns for its use than others. We 
are accustomed here in the South to 
thinking that cotton responds more 
profitably to the use of fertilizers 
than other general field crops. This 
is generally true as regards commer- 
cial fertilizers, but in using stable 
manure probably corn of all our 
crops gets the largest value from it. 
Corn has the ability to use large 
quantities of nitrogen, and our lands 
being poor in nitrogen, while live- 
stock manures are relatively rich in 
nitrogen, there is probably no better 
place for using our stable manure 
than on our corn lands. But practi- 
cally all crops, owing to the needs 
of our soils for nitrogen and organic 


| matter, are benefited by stable ma- 


nure, although crops like tobacco, po- 
tatoes and some others probably do 
better some time after the stable 
manure has been applied, say the fol- 
lowing year. 

Fresh Manures Most Econemical 
oe is a popular belief that fresh 

manure is injurious to some crops 
and that it is likely to “burn” them 
up or cause them to “fire.” It is true 
that too large applications of very 
coarse manure, if not put on top the 
ground, or being plowed under is not 
well mixed with the soil, may cause 
the crops to suffer from lack of 
moisture; but it is pretty well proved 
by experimental evidence that much 
more benefit is received from a given 
amount of manure when applied to 
the soil as soon as made than when 
the same amount is allowed to rot in 
the yards or in heaps and is then ap- 
plied to the land. The place for ma- 
nure to rot is in the soil and not in 
the barn lots or in heaps, for one of 
the chief benefits derived from ma- 
nure results from the process of rot- 
ting in the soil. Not only is more ni- 
trogen saved, because little is lost 
from leaching and fermentation, but 
the fermentation or rotting of the 
manure in the soil produces large 
beneficial effects on the plant foods 
of the soil. 


Plant Foods Not Lost by Drying 

OR a long time it 

believed that livestock manures 
lost much of their fertilizer valuc 
when allowed to dry out, as when 
spread on the land and left there for 
some time before being plowed un- 
der. We now kriow that little or no 
fertilizer valwe is lost when the ma- 
nure is spread on the land. Nothing 
is lost in the drying, except the water 
and the losses occuring from leach- 
ing and washing, even when the ma- 
nure is left on the surface, are al- 
most nothing as compared with the 
losses from fermentation and leach- 
ing when left in the barn lots or 
when left in heaps, either at the barn 
or in the fields. 

As stated, the place for manure is 
in the soil but the next best place is 
on top the soil. In fact, if the land is 
fairly level, or covered with a sod or 
a growing crop, there is little differ- 


was generally 


ence in the benefits obtained from 
plowing it under and leaving it on 
the surface. Certainly it is better on 


the surface in such cases than plow- 
ed under too deeply or left in the 
barn lots, either in the open or under 





Turn your timberintocash, Big coalshort- | 





Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 


shelter. The importance of this is 
that the manure need not be !eft in 
|the barn lots to lose half its plant 
| foods, or piled in heaps to lose its 


fertilizer value and increase the cost 
of handling, simply because it can- 
not be plowed under or mixed with 





the soil at once. In other words, the 
manure made during the winter 
should not be left around the barn to 
lose a large part of its value, waiting 
for a convenient time to haul it out; 
but it should be put out during the 
winter, when that can be done, or it 
should be hauled out in the spring 
and put on the corn lands before that 
crop is planted. A rush of other work 
is the excuse for not hauling the ma- 
nure out and putting it on the corn 
lands, but in the South it will pay 
better to haul out the manure and 
plant corn a little later than to leave 
the manure in the lots. 


Methods of Applying the Manure 
A” HAS frequently been stated 
the best way to apply manure to 
the soil is to feed the livestock on 
the land where the manure is desired. 
This, however, cannot always be 
done and is not advisable during wet 
weather, except on sandy soils. Even 
there, it is likely to be unevenly dis- 
tributed if the stock are fed for too 
long at one place, and it therefore, 
becomes necessary to move the boxes 
and racks from time to time. Parking 
the stock on the land, however, is the 
best method of placing the manure 
on the soil, when that is practicable. 
Manure made at the barns and lots 
is placed on the land in three differ- 
ent ways. The old custom was to 
haul it out and dump in heaps, allow- 
ing it to remain in that condition until 
it could be spread and immediately 
plowed under. This is about the worst 
possible method and fortunately is 
not now so generally practiced. The 
losses into the air from fermentation 
continue to go on rapidly, the solu- 
ble elements are leached down into 
the soil beneath the heaps and which 
receives more than is desirable, while 
other portions receive much less, and 
the cost of handling is greatly in- 
creased to worse than no purpose. 
The writer has seen a large quan- 
tity of manure hauled out and thrown 
in a large heap on the side of a field 
of growing oats, left there for several 
months and then again handled and 
spread on the oat stubble prepara- 
tory to the planting of silage corn. 
Manure is too heavy and cheap a 
product to be handled more than nec- 
essary, even if there were no losses 
when it is piled in heaps, instead of 
being spread on the land at once. 
Since it is the general belief in the 
South that manure must be well rot- 
ted before it is applied to the soil, as 
evidenced by the almost universal be- 
lief that the useless and expensive 
practice of composting is desirable, it 
is not unusual to apply stable manure 
in the drill to our common row crops. 
The amount is small and, being insuf- 
ficient for broadcasting the whole 
area, it is put in the drills. One rea- 
son the amount is small is because it 
has been allowed to rot in heaps and 
lose half its bulk while it was 
losing half its fertilizer value. 
Given a small quantity of well rot- 
ted manure, there is no doubt but 
more benefit is derived from this ma 
nure by putting it in the drills under 
the crops, but it is even more certain 
that had the manure been spread 
broadcast before it had rotted, and 
in the rotting lost half its value, that 
the benefit received would have been 
much greater. In other words, if the 
mistake has been made of leaving 
the manure in the lots or in heaps to 
rot it may be better to put it in the 
drills, although we doubt this when 
the greater labor expense is consid- 
ered; but it is better to put the ma- 


also 


nure on the land broadcast as soon 
as practicable after it is made. 
The fourth method is to haul the 


manure out and spread broadcast at 
once, plowing it under immediately 
or at a later date, as is most conven- 
ient. This is unquestionably the best 
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and most economical practice when 
parking or the first method mention- 
ed is not practicable. 

\s a means of economizing labor 
and because a much better or more 
equal distribution of the manure is 
obtained, both of which are of great 
jmportance, the manure spreader is 
one of the most valuable machines 
on the farm, when livestock manures 
are made in any considerable quan- 
tities. 

It is difficult to state just how much 
manure must be spread to make a 


manure spreader a profitable invest- 
ment, but it is certain that this is one 
implement which small farmers can 
afford to hire, when that can be done, 
or can afford to buy jointly or in co- 
operation with their neighbors. But 
jf a spreader cannot be used the ma- 


nure may be spread by hand, al- 
though it takes considerable care to 
do the work well in this way. It is 


important, however, that the manure 
be spread evenly. 


H 
Tinie 


Amount to Apply Per Acre 


amount of stable manure 
ich should be applied, up to 20 


to 30 tons per acre, may well be de- 
termined by the condition of the soil 
and the available supply of manure. 
From 8 to 12 tons per acre may be 


regarded as a fair broadcast applica- 
tion and as much as 20 tons per acre 
a heavy application. 

While the effects of stable manure 
continue for many years, more bene- 
fit is usually received the first year 
than any subsequent year. This be- 
ing the case, if the supply be small it 
is better to make frequent small ap- 
plications than to apply large quanti- 
ties to a smaller portion of the land. 
This will, however, depend somewhat 
on the crops and the actual quanti- 
ties applied. At the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station, as a result of 11 years 
tests, 8 tons of manure produced 58 
bushels of corn per acre or 23 bushels 
more per acre than the unmanured 
land alongside; while the wheat fol- 
lowing, without additional manvre, 
produced 19.7 bushels per acre or 9.9 
bushels per acre more than the un- 
manured land. But when the manure 
was applied directly to the wheat the 
increase was only 1.2 bushels. more 
per acre than when it was applied to 
corn and the wheat followed without 
additional manure. 

When moderately heavy applica- 
tions of manure are made the benefi- 
cial effects are considerable for four 
or five years, or longer, and there are 
records of appreciable effects show- 
ing for as many as 40 years after a 
heavy application. 


How to “Balance” the Stable Manure 


THE average Southern farmer is 

apt to expect too much from a 
small amount of stable manure, justi 
as he expects too much from the 
plowing under of a single legume or 
other green manure crop, and he also 
expects the beneficial results to con- 
tinue longer than is probable in our 
climate and with our depleted soils. 
He also seems disappointed and as a 
result underestimates the importance 
of saving stable manure when he 
compares the plant foods in a ton of 
stable manure with those in a ton of 
even low grade commercial fertilizer. 
For the purpose of illustrating this 
point and more especially to show 
what should be added to stable ma- 
nure to make a well-balanced fertil- 
izer, let us compare the plant foods 
in 1 ton of 3-8-2 commercial fertilizer 
and 10 tons of average stable manure. 





| | | 
|Nitrogen| Acid Potash_ 
8-2 com. fertilizer} 60 IDs.| 160 Ibs.| 40 Ibs. 
ste able manure, | | 

aisle earn ae pe Aveo | 120 Ibs.| 50 Ibs.| 100 ths. 


1 Ton 3 
10 " 








lt is seen that the 10 tons of stable 
Manure (which is not as heavy an- 
Plication, in general practice, as is 1 
ton of commercial fertilizer) contains 
twice as much nitrogen, more than 
twice as much potash and !ess than 
One-third the phosphoric acid there 
Is in a ton of commercial fertilizer 
analyzing 3 per cent nitrogen, 8’ per 


cent phosphoric acid and 2 per cent 
potash. 

There is also another difference, 
the plant foods in the commercial 
fertilizer are more readily soluble in 
the soil water and will be available 
more promptly and possibly also in 
larger quantities for feeding the first 
year’s crop. But the quantities of 
nitrogen and potash are so much 
larger in the stable manure that they 
will be available in equal cr sufficient 
quantities, as needed by all except 
those crops having a very short 
growing period, like certain garden 
or truck crops. But it is apparent 
that the commercial fertilizer has 
more phosphoric acid than necessary 
or the stable manure must be supple- 
mented with some material contain- 
ing phosphoric acid. We think both 
are actually true. The deficiency in 
the stable manure may be made up by 
adding 50 pounds of acid phosphate 
or ground phosphate rock to each 
ton of manure. If 50 pounds of 16 
per cent acid phosphate is added to 
each of the 10 tons of stable manure 
or 500 pounds in all, we add 80 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, giving a total of 
130 pounds of phosphoric acid. This 
will give us a better balanced fertil- 
izer than the manure alone and we 
think also better balanced for most 
soils and crops than the 3-8-2 com- 
mercial fertilizer. 





Don’t forget that The Progressive Farmer 
wants really good photographs of farm 
scenes. Look over the pictures we have 
been using, and if you have some that com- 
pare favorably, send them along. 





“Never was good work done without much 
trouble.”’ 


your increased yearly 
















for 2 





YOUR OWN _ PRICE 


That’s what every man does who owns Properly Terraced, Ditched, 
™ Tile Drained or Irrigated Land. And if you don’t want to sell, 
rofits are just like turning waste land into 
cash. Progressive land owners in every state and practically every 
county in the Union have discovered that the only way to bring 

their land up to the desired state of production is to get a 


Bostrom $18 Farm Level 


and make spare sone the most 
Road Building, 
Bostrom Farm Level has been on the market over thirty years, the latest 
jt having a Telescopewith Magnifying Lenses which enable youtosee the 
cross on the Target a quarter of a mile away. Man Size Tri; 
Target, Plum-Bob and full instructions included. 
used and endorsed by Agriculture Schools and U. S. County Farm Demon 

stration Agents, and you will endorse it, too, after using it—if not Your 
Moses Back, including express both ways. Write — for ce of 
Level and Telescope and details of our Money-Back 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO. 





rofitable days. Also fills the bill 
‘oundation Work, etc. 


pod, Leveling Rod, 
led. Weight 15 pounds. It is- 


158 Madison Ave., a, Kauate, Gi 








Formed 
These sheets insure great 
and exposed sheet metal work. The Keystone is added 








ns uality, standard patterns--epecially adapted to farm buildings. 
rom Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets. 


est service and rust-resistance for Roofing, Siding, Stlos, Culverts, Tanks, Flumes, 
below the regular Apollo 
used. Apollo Roofing Products are sold by weight by leadingdealers. Send for free ‘‘Better B aildings’’ | booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 


brand when Copper Steel is 











Osea is the cheapest saw made. 
ly $9.90 saw frame to which 
a Daas May can be added. 
Guaranteed 1 year, money re- 
pn bed paid if not 
Write for a4 




















Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











want. 


actual market value. 



































Economy Means Quality—Not Price 


There are many cars that sell for less money than the Paige. 
build them ourselves if we considered that policy the best one. 


We firmly believe that Self-Respect, Comfort and Enduring satisfaction have an 


We could readily 
But we don't. 


So we build those things into our product. 

We take just a little more time—just a little more care in selecting materials—just a 
little more pride in our work. And the result is a real motor car—not a make- 
shift or compromise. 


Unless we are greatly mistaken, the Paige ‘‘Six-39’’ is just the kind of car that you 
It costs $1330 and is worth every penny of the price. 


If you are truly economical—truly wise and careful—it will be the car of your choice. 





Essex ‘‘Six-55 7-passen 
*‘Six-39”? 5-passenger $1330; Glendale ‘Six-39” 
Dartmoor “Six-39”? 2 or 3-passenger $1330. 
No handsomer line of enclosed vehicles can be found on the market. 


er $1775; Brooklands 4-passenger $1795; Linwood 
Chummy Roadster $1330; 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit. 








PAIGE DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
223 McKinstry Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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the car was unloaded. 


out at one stroke. 





As large buyers of market hogs, we have 
a direct interest in every hog-breeder’s 
success. Hence, we throw every precau- 
tion around the making of Fowler’s Serum, 
to make its purity and potency absolutely 
certain. Only healthy selected hogs are 
used, immunized and hyper-immunized, 
watched over and treated by our own ex- 
pert veterinarians and U. S. Government 
Inspectors—the serum finally given the Gov- 
ernment “8-pig test”, proving its purity, potency, 
and freedom from any other infecti di 

Don't vaccinate at all unless you receive absolute 
security—which Fowler’s Serum positively gives. 


Booklet on “Hog Cholera” Sent FREE! 


Describes symptoms, what to do before, during, 
and after attack, etc. Write for it. 





To save a few dollars, this breeder “took a chance.” A herd of 
infected hogs was shipped into his neighborhood — many were dead when 
Crows feeding on the dead animals carried the dis- 
ease to his own hog-lot. In a few hours, his year’s hog profits were wiped 
Yet a sum equal to the value of one hog would have 
saved the whole herd. Why carry your own risk? Immunize now with 


FOWLER S eisec SERUM 


Manufactured Under Gov’t Supervision—U.S. Vet. Lic. No. 103 


Fowler Serum Co., °°** Kansas City, Kan. 


























Your Veterinarian 
Can Obtain Fowler’s 
Serum From Any 
Armour Branch 
HouseorDirect. 





stration. See 

the bottle bears 
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genuine Fowler’s 
rum. 
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Moline-Universal Tractor 
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Labor Saver 
three or four men and teams. 


This machine does almost every kind 
better than you can do it the old way. 


Gangs easily and quickly adjusted to 
bar off or ridge up cotton, to throw out 
middles or to flat cultivate. 

Discs may be reversed in a moment 
without taking them from under the 
frame. Gangs may be set close or wide 
apart in a few minutes; inside disc on 
each gang may be removed for extra 
narrow rows. 


season’s work, in time and labor saved. 


Ask your Moline Dealer about the Moline Reversible 
isc Harrow, or write us for Illustrated Literature. 


Address Department 22 


Moline Plow Company, 


Harrows Hay Loaders 
Planters (é&%) Side Del.Rakes 
Cultivators Dump Rakes 
Listers Potato Diggers 


Lime Sowers 
Seeders 















ie ae 
in Cotton Field 
One tool does the work of several; one man and team do the work of 


j Cotton growers and orchardmen every- 
where are solving the labor shortage problem with 


MOLINE Reversible Disc Harrows 


Frame of two-piece beaded steel is 
absolutely rigid; built low on the discs, 
py ree bs lower than any other machine 
of its c! 
work, 

Levers always in center, give driver 
easy control of machine—hold 
positively in any position desired — 
there's no lost motion—no slipping. 


The Moline Reversible pays for itself many times over in a single 


Manufacturers of 
Stalk Cutters Grain Drills 
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s—a valuable feature in orchard 
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Moline. I[ilinois 


Rice Binders Spreaders 
Grain Binders Scales 
Corn Binders Wagons 
Mowers Vehicles 
Reapers Farm Trucks 
Stephens Six Aufomobile 
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HOW TO GET THE FARM WORK STOCK NEEDED 


By Proper Care and Management We Can Raise Our Work Stock 
and Work Our Mares While Doing It—When to Breed for Best 
Results—Feed and Care of the Colt 


HILE many reasons of more 
or less force can be given why 


the South is not well adapted 


| to the raising of horses, it remains a 
fact that we are not likely to be ade- 


quately supplied with farm work- 
stock until we breed them. We are 
not using the horses and mules we 
have to the best advantage, but it is 
equally true that we need more and 
better work animals if we are to util- 
ize our decreasing man labor to the 
best advantage, or if we are to use 
those implements necessary to the 
most efficient and economical farm 
work. 
Throwing all 
ceived ideas 


theories 
aside, 


or precon- 
experience has 


| Clearly shown that a few horses or 


mules can be grown on every farm 
where there is direct and constant 
white supervision at less cost than 
they can be bought. But that is not 
the chief reason why we should pro- 
duce our own workstock. As we see 
it, the most cogent reason why we 
should raise more horses and mules 
is that we need better and more 
horses and mules in order to utilize 
man labor and machines to better ad- 


| vantage and thereby reduce the cost 


of production. 


Horse and Mule Raising as a “Side 
Line” 

F IT be accepted that it will pay the 

average white farmer, or any other 
farmer who will use the necessary in- 
telligence, to produce the horses and 
mules needed on his farm, how is this 
to be done to the best advantage. 

Let it be understood at the outset, 
once for all, that this discussion has 
nothing to do with horse or mule 
breeding as the chief or even any 
considerable part of the farming op- 
erations. We want to approach the 
subject from the standpoint of the 
small farmer who needs more and 
better work stock, although this need 
not necessarily discourage or leave 
out the man who wishes to raise a 
few for sale, if he finds it economical 
to produce more than sufficient for 
his own needs. The point is that we 
wish to discuss horse and mule rais- 
ing as one of the small “side lines” 
of the farm. 

It is almost always the case on the 
average farm that a few of any kind 
of livestock can be raised at less ac- 
tual expense per head than when 
large numbers are produced, because 
when only a few are raised they are 
largely cared for and fed with labor 
and feed that would either not be 
utilized at all, or if utilized would give 


less satisfactory returns. 


The mares which produce the most 
profitable colts must do something 
toward earning their feed by the 
farm work they are able to do, in ad- 
dition to raising their colts. That 
they may do considerable farm work, 
as compared with the other work 
stock, seems apparent when we con- 
sider that where accurate account has 
been kept on farms _— scattered 
throughout the country, it has been 
found that the average farm work an- 
imal does not work more than about 
three hours a day on the average 
throughout the year. ,If, then, a mare 
can be worked an average of six 
hours a day for four or five months 
during the year, and with good hand- 
ling she can easily do this or more, 


and also raise a colt, she will cer- 
tainly prove more profitable than the 
average farm work animal at pres- 
ent. 


We are ready to admit that large 
mares, heavy enough to produce the 
best work stock, may not be found 
profitable as a combined breeding 
and work animal in the hands of the 
average ¢arm laborer, whether he be 
white or black. But on the farm 
where the owner is constantly with 
the work stock a mare suitable for 
doing farm work will raise a colt and 
also do enough work to pay,a large 


part of the cost of her keep, if hand. 


led with ordinary intelligence. 

We would, therefore, start with the 
mares now on the farm, or those 
which may be obtained and are suita- 
ble for the farm work required of the 
work stock on the farm. If we as. 
sume that the life of a horse or mule 
is, say, 10 years and ten work an- 
imals are kept, then one colt must be 
produced each year. If it is desired 
to increase the work horse force, 
then more than one a year must be 
raised. No farm should keep less 
than two horses or mules, for less 
than this number, and probably less 
than three, cannot do some kinds of 
work efficiently and most profitably. 
Moreover, if the work be properly 
planned and the farm of the proper 
size to justify the time of even one 
man, two work animals can be used 
more economically than one. 


A Colt a Year Per Farmer 


WE: THEREFORE, may conclude 


that one colt every year or at 
least one every two years, preferably 
the former, should be raised on every 
farm. Perhaps it is too much to say, 
at least one colt on every farm, but 
we believe that should be the aim and 
that it can be raised profitably. 

To what should these. mares be 
bred? Either (1) to a horse, the 
weight of which added to the weight 
of the mare and the total divided by 
two will equal 1,100 to 1,400 pounds. 
In other words, the colt should, if 
well fed, weigh from 1,100 to 1,400 
pounds when mature. For instance, 
if the mare weighs 900 pounds the 
sire should weigh about 1,500 pounds, 
with the idea of producing at least a 
1,200-pound horse when mature. Or 
(2) the mares should be bred to the 
largest jack of good quality available. 

Keeping in mind that the mare car- 
ries her colt about 114%4 months, she 
should be bred so that the time of 
least call for her work on the farm 
will correspond to a period of six 
weeks or two months before the birth 
of her colt until from two to three 
months after. If this is done, for the 
other six or seven months of the year 
the mare will do as satisfactory work 
as if she did not raise a colt, the only 
precaution necessary being that she 
be not put to extremely hard work 
and that she be not handled roughly. 
She will do hard work constantly for 
that period, as hard as any animal 
should be required to do, but she 
should be favored when unusually 
hard or rough work is to be done. 


Raising the Colt 


N RAISING the farm colt, as condi- 

tions now exist on Southern farms, 
the most important point is the feed- 
ing of the mare and colt. The mare 
must get sufficient feed, and especially 
sufficient protein. She must be liber- 
ally fed, with a good proportion of 
protein or milk making feeds when 
she is suckling the colt. But even 
more important, if that be conceiva- 
ble, the colt must be taught to eat 
early and be given a liberal allowance 
of legume hay and oats, or corn and 
velvet bean meal or corn and cotton- 
seed meal, and all the good green 
grazing practicable. This must be 
kept up from the time the colt is two 
or three months old until it has 
reached maturity, or at least until it 
is three years old. We are told that 
the best horse-raising sections of the 
world are on lime lands. This is true, 
because lime lands are the best feed- 
producing sections. Give the colt a 
proper inheritance, or a good father 
and mother, and sufficient feed, in- 
cluding sufficient protein, and he will 
do as well in the South as elsewhere. 
Lime will not take the place of pro- 
tein feeds, but if any one fears that 
his protein feeds, given in liberal 
quantities, do not contain sufficient 
bone-making material, he can ease 
his mind and do his colt no harm, 


while possibly doing it some good, by 
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TROOPER 
Same Style 
Front 236 in. Back 13% in. 
The modified curves 
vent cutting of your shirt. 
Ask your dealer. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO. 
TROY, N. ¥. 








BOHON’S 


aly, Gasoline 


Engines 
, UAtoi2hp. 


60. Days Trial 


HIS powerful little hopper-cooled Gaso- 
line Engine is offered at a price that 
makes it the greatest value ever offered. 

It pumps the deepest well, runs cream sepa- 

rators, fanning mills, etc. It positively de- 

velops 1% h. p. at 600 revolutions per minute 
and more than 2h. p. at 700 revolutions. 

The remarkably low price of Bohon’s Gasoline En- 

gines from $34.95 up—is due to enormous production 

and our economic plan of selling. Bohon’s engines 
are made for light and heavy duty. Every engine is 





Guaranteed for S Years 


The finest workmanship at we lowest prices. These 
engines are made in 3,5 and 7h.p. Any size to fill 
your needs. 

Write for our big book of honest_merchandise and 
learn what square deal prices are. D. T. Bohon, Pres. 


THE D. T. BOHON CO. 
10 Gross Streot Harrodsburg, Ky. 


TRON AGE 


GARDEN TOOLS 


Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can I have a good garden with 
least expense? ow can the wife 
have plenty of fresh vegetables for 
the home table with least labor? 
IRON AGE Combined Hill 
and Drill Seeder 
solves the den labor problem. 
Takes the place of many tools— 
stored in small space. Sows, cov- 
oF cultivates, weeds, ridges, 
etc. better than old-time tools. 
A woman, boy or girl can 
push it and doa day’s hand- 
work in 60 
minutes, 38 
combina- 
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Factory } STRON HIG -TIGHT. 
~ Made of Hearth wire 
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Farmer at oo ATT hag 
Here’sa few of our big values 
26-inch Hog Fence - 24e a rod 
47-inch Farm Fence- 35%c a rod 
seen Poultry Fence -37}c a I 
pecial Prices on Galv. &: rhed W 
Our big onnie of fence values shows 100 oie 
and heights of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence at 
money-saving prices. It’sfree. Write for it today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 











Avis Fedan Hay Press 


MEANS ONE MAN LESS, 
Both belt and power presses, 










fens Us ne 
ers and Con- sam: 
vignments of Hay ee. | 


Auto-Fedan Hay Prese Co., 1685 Wyoming, Kansas City,Mo. 













FOR CASH 


Highest prices paid for Coon, Oppossum, 
Skunk, Muskrat, Mink and all other 
Fors, Hides and Ginseng. Best facilities 
fin America. Ne Commission. Send for 
our prices and Free valuable informatica 
. before shipping elsewhere. 


RAPPERS ice css 





feeding an ounce of ground phosphate 
rock or acid phosphate to each grow- 
ing animal each day. 

It may not pay any individual to 
keep a good sire—horse or jack—but it 
will pay any community to do so. We 
have already the mares, inferior 
though they be, necessary to start the 
production of the better work stock 
needed on our farms; but we have 
not the sires and they can only come 
quickly or in sufficient numbers by 
community buying and maintenance. 





Growing Spring Lambs. 
(Concluded from page 11, column 2) 


make sheep growing attractive. 
Should bad weather come during the 
winter or early spring, making it im- 
possible to pasture winter growing 
cereals, or should these for any rea- 
son fail, silage is a most satisfactory 
substitute. 
Wool is now in great demand and 
selling at a price the oldest wool 
growers never dreamed of, so the 
wool crop atone should pay for the 
ewes’ keep leaving the lambs as clear 
profit. 
Caring for Sheep—General Suggest- 
ions 
pe sheep should have an open 
shed for shelter during the lamb- 
ing season and the shepherd should 





FREE BULLETINS ON HOGS, 
SHEEP AND HORSES 


HE following free farmers’ bulletins 
may be had on application to the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
205—Pig Management. 
379—Hog Cholera, 
411—Feeding Hogs in the South. 
438—Hog Houses. 
566—Boys’ Pig Clubs. 
780—Castration of Young Pigs. 





619—Breeds of Draft Horses 

667—Colts: Breaking and Training. 

576—Breeds of Sheep for the Farm. 

652—-The Sheep Industry as Menaced by 
the Dog. 


713—Sheep Scab. 
718—Codéperative Livestock Shipping As- 
sociations. 











pay regular visits to the sheepfold 
to give the new lambs any needed 
assistance in securing their first meal. 
Lambs dropped during the stormy 
weather of winter sometimes become 
chilled before they are strong enough 
to get on their feet and help them- 
selves to mothers’ milk. In cases of 
this kind many a lamb can be saved 
if the shepherd is at hand. All that is 
necessary is to place the lamb in a 
warm corner near the stove until it is 
dry and warm and in the meantime 
giving it a little warm milk with a 
spoon. It will soon be ready to go to 
its mother and after once getting a 
full stomach of mother’s milk you 
need anticipate no further trouble. 

There is an old Arabian proverb, 
“The eye of the master fatteneth the 
horse.” Certainly the eye of the shep- 
herd increases the lamb crop and a 
flock under a good master should av- 
erage one and a half lambs to the 
ewe. Wool is selling at 65 cents a 
pound. Average Southern ewes will 
shear about six pounds. Spring lambs 
sold on the farm at 16% cents per 
pound the past spring. While these 
prices will not continue after the 
war, lamb and wool prices will un- 
doubtedly continue at a higher level 
than many other farm crops. 

Sheep turn to account much forage 
that would otherwise go to waste. 
They keep the pasture clean and the 
fence rows free from weeds. , They 
also return a double revenue—wool 
and lambs. While they cannot be 
kept in large numbers in the South as 
in the West, they can be handled 
here in small lots to much greater 
profit, and there was never a more 
opportune time to start sheep grow- 
ing. 





Professor—Pat, tell me, now, what is your 
solution of the world problem? Pat—wWell, 
sor, I think we should have a world de- 
mocracy—with an Irishman for a king!— 
Life, 





Remember that if what you want ta buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 


Stop where you are if you are about to buya epee 
Engine, Separator, Tractor. Send for my new 1918 Book 
and get my proposition. Let me explain how buying di- 
rect = —getting your implement to40%, Lam from the factory 

to yo arm—saves you from 2 am yee actual maker 
ena sell you_at lowest Led nd otf pri on gigan- 


tic volume. I cut out all waste between you ym my factory. 


Spreaders,Separators,Engines, Tractors 


andthe many other implements I sell in pam nd } st zon 
keep the esving at home and in your own pocke' ‘My 1918 New Models 
ae a ay Spreaders with 11 exclusive improvements, Engines from 
H. P.; Separators in four eplendid sizes ‘bractors 12-20 ise. 


WRITE TODAY 325 trraarg,, Bont put i of My prices wi winger ps Bollowers 8 


write tonight—a postal willda. Just: ny, Zigend me your 19 
WM. GALLOWAY, Pres, WM. GALLOWAY 677 Gallowny 81 Stn., Wanerton, fet towa 


(15) 1215 
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Prepare Now for Bigger 
Crops Next Spring 


Adopt improved methods. 
to solve your labor problems and boost production in 1918. 

Munition plants and factories in general are working at top speed. They have 
steadily drained farmlaborfromthe fields. Nowthedraft hastaken many more men. 


Forget the old routine. 


You must cut down on labor requirements. 


That's the only way 


That is exactly what the 


Cleveland Tractor, the country over, is helping wide-awake farmers to do. 
This wonderful little machine will do your work better, faster, and at 


much less cost than you can possibly do it with horses and men. 


Hauling two 14-inch bottoms, it plows 3% miles an hour—8 to 10 acres 
aday. ‘That is more than you can do with three good 3-horse teams and 


3 farm hands. 


prettiest job of plowing you ever saw. 


And at this high speed the Cleveland Tractor turns over the | 


Figure up the saving—not only in labor—but in time and good, hard cash. 
In addition, the Cleveland enables you to plow when you need it and 


where you need it. 
almost any soil at any time. 
and men. Think of the extra yield that means. 


Moreover, the Cleveland does not pack your seedbed. 


Because it crawls on its own tracks, it can go over 
That is something you can't do with horses 


It is light — only 


2750 pounds—and has 600 square inches of continuous traction surface. No 


other tractor built exerts so small a pressure. 


The Cleveland gives you 20 h. p. at the pulley and 12h. p. at the bar— economical, 


dependable power to do your hauling and stationary engine work. 


Rollin H. White builds the Cleveland Tractor with all the scrupulous care he put into the 


manufacture of motor trucks. 
parts and gears. 


light turn of the wheel and the—motor does the rest. Anyone can drive it. 
turn in a 12-foot circle—less than it takes to turn a team. 


He uses only the best materials—only the finest motor truck 
He has protected all gears with dirtproof, dustproof casings. 


He has so designed the Cleveland Tractor that it steers by the power of its engine. 


Just a 
It will actually 


These are real advantages—too big and too important to be overlooked. There are others 


just as big. — 
money-making implement introduced into modern farming. 


Prepare now for bigger, better crops next spring. Decide now to make the 


Cleveland earn money for you, as it is doing for hundreds of others. 
We are so crowded with orders that we cannot promise delivery 


of new orders before January Ist. So it is necessary that Pi 
you order now for delivery early in 1918, a ~—-Dept. 
Write to us today for full particulars and name eo 


Combined, they make the Cleveland the biggest labor-saving, time-saving, 
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TRACTOR CO. 


G Cleveland, Ohio 


ad a Please send me full information 


of the nearest Cleveland dealer. Use the 
coupon or address Dept. G . 
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about the Cleveland Tractor. 
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in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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ITHERN FARM GAZETTE! 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 

he reads It or not.” 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The Progressive Farmer Company, 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., 1702 Fourth Ave.; Raleigh, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St.; 
Memphis, Tenn., Randolph Bidg.; Dallas, Texas, Slaughter Bidg. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED TO BITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT a ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879 
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HE International Livestock Exposition will be 

held this year in Chicago from December 1 to 8. 
Since its inception eighteen years ago, the Inter- 
national has always stood for and preached the 
raising of more and better livestock, and this year 
should prove to be a banner year for this institu- 
tion. This is a great opportunity for all breeders 
of good livestock to see the best in the country. 





Wi WONDER how many cotton farmers read 

McConnell’s article in last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer on “What Is a Bushel of Cotton 
Seed?” Mr. McConnell showed that “bushel” as 
applied to cotton seed is an indefinite and variable 
quantity and that the farmer often sells a 33- 
pound bushel while the dealer sells a 30-pound 
bushel. If you missed the article, better read it on 
page 10 of last week’s paper and sell by hundred- 
weight hereafter. 





e THE grain fields of the West and Southwest 
we see one machine drawn by horses or traction 
engines doing the work of a hundred men at much 
less cost and upon a more economic basis. We see 
tractor engines employed as the motive power to 
draw gang plows to break the land and the same 
motive power used in harvesting and threshing the 
grain. Under the impetus of better prices for cot- 
ton and the necessity of producing more feed and 
food, labor-saving implements and improved farm 
machinery are being rapidly introduced on South- 
ern farms. 





_—* farm demonstration agent in North Caro- 
lina now has home orchard plans and variety 
lists especially adapted to his section of the state 
and has been instructed to give general help to 
farmers wishing to put out one-acre or half-acre 
plots. “Set out an orchard in November” is one of 
the slogans for “Thrift Month,” and we hope 
many Progressive Farmer readers will get in 
touch with their demonstration agents at once. If 
your demonstration agent is not easily reached, 
write the Agricultural Extension Service, Raleigh, 
for the plans. 





HE prices received by producers for cattle, 

sheep and*hogs have gained 52.7 per cent in 
the general average from 1916 to 1917, according to 
the latest report of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The advance, for beef cattle per 
100 pounds, live weight, was from $6.55 to $8.40, or 
28 per cent; for veal calves per 100 pounds, from 
$8.77 to $11.08, or 26 per cent; sheep per 100 pounds, 
from $6.25 to $10.05, or 61 per cent; lambs per 100 
poupds, from $8.22 to $13.06, or 59 per cent; hogs 
per 100 pounds, from $9.22 to $15.69, or 70 per cent, 
and chickens from 14.3 to 18.1 cents per pound, or 
27 per cent. Sheep, lambs and ‘hogs have far ex- 
ceeded beef cattle, veal calves, and chickens in the 
upward price movement at the point of production. 





as . 
NEAR-poet recently delivered himself as fol- 
lows: 
Son Johnny had a little pig 
When it was very small, 
But when it grew to be a hog 
It wasn’t John’s at all. - 


Dad put in a claim for feed, 
And sundry items, too; 
And said, ‘For payment, John, 
I guess the hog’ll do.” 
It’s a good thing to give the boy a pig to raise, 
but if you do, have a business understanding about 
any items he may have to pay for. It helps make 
a boy a good business man to give him something 
of his very own, and in case of sale, he will likely 
be willing to put most of the money in the bank 
until applied to some purpose the father will ap- 
prove. 





VERYWHERE the colleges are getting closer 
to the people. The same day we heard first 


about the new four-months’ farm courses at the 
North Carolina agricultural college, we got news 
of a like forward movement by Winthrop College 
in South Carolina. In addition to Mrs. Browne’s 
new work with country schools and a lyceum and 
musical service offered rural communities, Win- 
throp now offers citizens of South Carolina corres- 
pondence courses in a great variety of subjects. 
For a $5 fee, one may study almost anything by 
mail from agriculture, business, nursing and cook- 
ing to art, languages and science. The corre- 
spondence course plan may be used to advantage 
by thousands of people who didn’t get to college 
and yet are determined to make the most of them- 
selves. 





VERY farmer in North Carolina ought to read 

the article by Mr. Pharr on page 22 telling just 
how a credit union works and how it saves money 
to its members. We wish every neighborhood in 
North Carolina had such an organization, and now 
is the time to start them. Let the farmers pool 
their savings so as to have the funds later for 
lending to one another on approved security, at 
the same time putting themselves in position to 
borrow from banks on the most advantageous 
terms. The credit union helps you do all these 
things, and encourages thrift on the part of both 
old and young. The state has men employed who 
will be glad to help any community organize. You 
put apron under no obligation by writing Prof. 
W. R. Camp, West Raleigh, for full information. 





— Carolina farmers who have boys or girls 
in school will do well to remember that the 
State Library Commission, Raleigh, not only furn- 
ishes wide-awake neighborhoods free traveling li- 
braries and package libraries dealing with specific 
subjects, but it also furnishes “debate libraries” 
either to schools or debating societies. These “de- 
bate libraries” embrace pamphlets, books, speech- 
es and clippings on both sides of néarly all ques- 
tions most generally debated. Whenever a debate 
is planned, it will be well to take advaytage of this 
service which the state government offers free to 
its citizens. Persons wishing to get help about 
Christmas entertainments or commencements or 
commencement exercises may also get plays, ora- 
tions, recitations and entertainment features by 
addressing “State Library Commission, Raleigh.” 





ISE is the man who saves in prosperity 

against the day of adversity. No man can say 
how soon a period of disaster may follow this per- 
iod of flush times, just as no one could have pre- 
dicted in 1914 when war brought 7-cent cotton that 
it would soon bring 27-cent cotton. It’s a time of 
ups and downs—high ups and low downs. Just after 
the Civil War came a period of high prices and 
then the disastrous panic year of 1873 carrying 
bankruptcy to untold thousands of imprudent 
men who had saved up nothing against the evil 
day. It’s a pity that more newspapers are not 
now emphasizing these facts. All over the South 
the press should be echoing this warning from the 
Laurinburg Exchange: 

“No man knows what another year may 
bring forth. We are living in a period of aw- 
ful uncertainty. This is no time to spend 
money foolishly or unwisely. The dollars that 
come so easily this fall may be needed next 
to buy even the necessaries of life. It is a 
good plan always to put something in store for 
a rainy day, and that rainy day muy be nearer 
now than we think.” 





Stabilizing Hog Prices 
CCORDING to newspaper reports, the United 
States Food Administrator has stated that he 





intends doing what he can to prevent live 
hogs going below $15.50 a hundred and eventually 
to maintain the price of 100 pounds of live hogs 
at the price of about the 13 bushels of corn they 
have eaten. 

There is no doubt but Mr. Hoover can do these 
things if he really tries to do so. He has the pack- 
ers under license and will control their profits. 
He also has the sale of from 10 to 20 per cent of 
our pork products to our allies in his hands. He 
can, therefore, give the hog producer the price he 
gets from our allies less a fair and maderate prof- 
it to the packers and retailers. 

There are two distinctly beneficial results which 
will certainly come from such action on the part 
of the Food Administrator. Production will be 
stimulated, because the producer will be insured a 
fair, although a moderate profit. The second is 
that owing to this stimulation to production the 
consumer will be protected against the abnor- 
mally high prices which would certainly come if 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


nothing were done to stimulate production and in- 
sure the producer against the losses he has suffer- 
ed during 1917 by feeding his corn to hogs. 

To the Southern hog producer this action by 
Mr. Hoover should prove especially acceptable. It 
insures a good price for hogs, for corn is certain 
to remain high-priced, owing to the demands for 
all food grains. The Southern producer needs 
only to grow his hogs on a minimum of corn and 
then finish them on corn and cottonseed meal, for 
which he is assured a fair price, and because of 
the cheaper production than is possible in the 
Corn Belt, reap larger profits. 

The South is a large buyer of pork products, 
and to those who do not grow hogs this action on 
the part of Mr. Hoover should also be acceptable, 
for while they may have to pay high prices these 
will almost certainly not be so high as they would 
have been had Mr. Hoover not taken out of the 
cost to the consumers the large profits of packers 
and speculators and had not stimulated production 
by assuring the producers a fair price. 





Three More Hints for “Thrift Month” 


GAIN let us say, don’t let slick-tongued tray- 
A Sinz agents walk away with crop money 

earned in the sweat of your brow this year. 
Sometimes a traveling agent has something worth 
the price he asks, but it’s a safe rule never to buy 
anything from one unless (1) you know before he 
comes that you want it and (2) that his price is as 
good as you could get by buying elsewhere. 

About the only traveling agents we are inclined 
to favor are the insurance agent and the fruit tree 
agent, provided they represent old established 
companies that you know beforehand are thor- 
oughly reliable. It seems that people will not take 
out enough life insurance or buy enough fruit 
trees unless an agent intervenes. And even in 
these cases sO many agents represent unworthy 
companies that unless a person has previously had 
satisfying knowledge concerning the company, he 
had better let it alone. 

Il 

“Health is wealth” rightly says an ancient pro- 
verb. The conservation of health therefore is the 
conservation of wealth and a true form of thrift. 
One of the things every farmer should resolve to 
do this “Thrift Month” is to see that the teeth of 
every member of the family are put in good condi- 
tion. It is impossible to say how much bad health 
in the country is due to poor teeth—poor teeth re- 
sulting from failure to use a toothbrush at least 
cence every day and consult a dentist at least once 
every year. Now is a good time to consult a den- 
tist and a good time, too, to have the children 
treated for any eye, ear, nose or throat trouble, 
and to get a competent specialist to prescribe 
glasses for any member of the family who may 
have bought glasses from a traveling agent or 
quack doctor. Study the diagram on the next page. 

Il 

To avoid wasteful buying now is not only 
praiseworthy thrift but also a patriotic and moral 
duty. As Mr. R. H. Edmonds says: 

“A man must if need be wear his old clothes 
and his old shoes, and consider them a badge 
of honor; not simply to save, nor because 
he may through poverty find this necessary, 
but because soldiers need the clothes and the 
shoes, and the nation needs the work of the 
men who make these things.” 

This does not mean that one should not have neat 
and comfortable clothes, etc. It does mean there 
should be no buying just for display or just be- 
cause one has money to spend. Every time a man 
buys a pair of shoes, for example, when he might 
simply have had his old ones half-soled, he in- 
creases the demand for shoes and leather and 
helps force up the price of these articles. And so 
of every other article. 

Every time you buy something you don’t really 
need, you help force up its price and so compel the 
poor who buy later to pay more for it. No one 
should be a miser, but sensible economy is a moral 
duty. 
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(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to 








| EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 





to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 





By CLARENCE POE 


Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 

















A Variety of Comment 


E RECENTLY printed a picture of a group 

of farmers assembled to help a sick neigh- 

bor with his work. Now from McClain 
County, Oklahoma, Demonstration Agent J. W. 
Owens reports a similar example. The Hopping 
Community Ctub there called for volunteers to 
help J. W. Edwards pick his cotton, Mr. Edwards 
having been kept from work six weeks by illness 
in his family. As Mr. Owens writes: 


“It was a blustery day, unfavorable for cot- 
ton picking, but fifty-five men and boys came 
and four bales of cotton were taken to the gin, 
Mr. Edwards receiving $27.85 per hundred for 
it. The men brought their own dinners. An- 
other day is to be set soon, at which time we 
expect to complete gathering the crop.” 


Please notice that in this case, as in the other 
mentioned, it was a farmers’ club that took the lead. 
You can’t have the right sort of neighborhood 
without some sort of farmers’ organization, and 
you also need a local club of farm women. No 
matter how many such organizations have come 
and gone in your neighborhood, try again. 

+ * oe 

We told last week about a group of school chil- 

dren picking cotton to get money enough to pay 
for a school library. Since then we have heard of 
another group of school children who picked cot- 
ton to pay for desks for their school building. 
Since the children of these communities are show- 
ing such a fine codperative spirit, let us hope the 
older people will catch it too, and give these en- 
terprising youngsters the best sort of rural edu- 
cation in all its forms. 

* Oe 


Give the new tenant in the neighborhood the 
right sort of welcome. Every time a stranger 
moves into the community, the local Sunday 
school should invite him and his family to come, 
and a committee from the church of his denomi- 
nation should ask him to throw in his lot with 
them. Nor should he be neglected if he has no 
denominational affiliations or if there is no church 
of that denomination there. In that case, the 
church “next of kin” should certainly enlist his 
interest and support. 

* x x 

What about the roads of your community? If 
nothing is done, you probably have a pretty good 
idea already as to what they will be like next Feb- 
ruary and March. Is it the part of a progressive 
neighborhood to sit still and let this condition 
come to pass? Or would it be better to get three 
or four citizens to join you in calling on your 
county authorities and asking for some preventive 
measures? Why not ask that farmers be allowed 
a small compensation for each hour of systematic 
work in dragging the roads? 

= *» & 


The maintenance of roads and streets doesn’t 
get half the attention it deserves from either 
county or city authorities. Enormous bond issues 
are voted, and in a little while a beautiful road is 
built—and then allowed to become a bad road 
again just as fast as it can. We believe in bond 
issues for roads, but it isn’t right to tax the next 
generation for a road if we let that road go to ruin 
betore the next generation comes along. Let’s 
demand that every bond issue proposition carry 
with it definite provisions for keeping up the roads 
atter they are built. 

* * * 

While favoring all practicable forms of codper- 
n we again caution farmers about turning 
their money too quickly to the first man who 
Comes along promoting a packing plant, no matter 
whether he calls it coGperative or something else. 
If your state experiment station believes a pack- 
ing plant in your locality would pay, it will prob- 
ably be safe enough to invest in it, but otherwise 
we should go slow Speaking from considerable 
sad experience in the Middle West, Wallace’s 

Farmer, of Iowa, says: 


“Most of the coéperative packing companies 
that have been organized have been promoted 
by men who have reaped large profits both 
trom the sale of the stock and from the pur- 
chase at an exorbitant price of some privately 
owned packing plant which has not been 
able to make a success of its business. The 
farmers who buy the stock are the dupes.” 

oo * + 
At a recent farmers’ meeting we attended, it was 
seemingly impossible to get the crowd to sing any- 





thing together. Not even “America” or “Blest be 
the Tie That Binds” enlisted more than a handful 
of singers. Such a condition is a reflection upon a 
neighborhood. We believe in singing not only for 
the cultural value of music but for the good it does 
in bringing people into greater sympathy and 


comradeship. 
ot 
“Hogs, Sheep and Horses”—and 
Co-operation 


HE livestock industry offers an excellent field 
for education and codperation, and raisers of 
“Hogs, Sheep and Horses” should look more 


closely after these opportunities. 


Every stockman or breeder should be intent first 
of all upon getting all possible information about 
his specialty, not only reading books, papers, and 
bulletins but attending fairs, livestock meetings, 
and if by any means possible, taking a winter 
short course in animal industry at his state agri- 
cultural college. And then there are many excel- 


lent fields for codperation: 


1. To begin with, if we need seed and fertilizers 
for raising the various feed crops (and food is the 
first essential), let’s buy them codperatively. And 
if we must unfortunately buy some feeds in addi- 
tion to what we raise, let’s buy them cooperatively, 


This is one way to save money. 





MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN NEEDED 


HE country is a more healthful place in which to live 
"as the city. There are abundant figures to prove 

that in matters of environment the country child 
has the advantage of the city child. 

But there are also abundant figures to prove that if 
the country child has something the matter with him, 
he is less likely to get prompt treatment and care than 
if he lived in the city, This is because health depart- 
ments have been more efficiently organized in the city, 
doctors are more often consulted, and there have been 
vigorous campaigns against preventable defects in 
childhood. Consequently, it has been found that if you 
take an average 100 country children and an average 
100 city children, you wil) find this situation: 


1. Nearly twice as many country children suffer 
from adenoids, eye defects, and diseased tonsils. 

2. More than twice as many country children as city 
children suffer from enlarged glands, ear defects, or 
malnutrition. 


3. <A time and a half as many country children as 
eity children have defective teeth. 


Here is a diagram prepared by Dr. Woods, professor 
of physical education at Columbia University, based 
on ‘‘average of all available statistics,’’ embracing re- 
sults from examinations of more than 500,000 children. 
giving the exact situation The black line at the top- 
in each case, together with the figures opposite this 
black line, represents the number of country children 
out of each 100 who have the trouble mentioned Then 
the lightly shaded line below and the figures opposite 
this slanting line represent the number of city children 
out of each 100 who have the same trouble: 


PER CENTS 10 15 20 36 30 3s 40 S so 
LLL Elle ss TEES DEFECTS 


: i 26.14 
UMMM EP TONSILS 
23 ¢ 
125 ADENODS 
21 rye DEFECTS 
13.4 
16.6 MALNUTRITION 


765 
64 ENLARGED 
27 GLANDS 
SR «70 EAR DEFECTS 
4.2 BREATHING 
2.1 DETECTS 
I 
Mss ehvitions 


Does not this table offer proof enough of the need for 
medical inspection in country schools? Nearly half the 
children in the country need to see u dentist Practi- 
cally one out of four has adenoids, more than one out 
of four has diseased tonsils, and more than one out of 
five defective eyesight We need both individual and 
coibperative effort to remedy these conditions 
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2. Let’s cooperate with neighbors in buying 
pure-bred sires. The feasibility of having codper- 
ative sire-owning associations is too well demon- 
strated to need argument. In this connection an 
effort should be made to get the people of the 
community or county as far as possible to agree 
on one breed of hogs, sheep, and draft horses as 
well as one kind of dairy cattle and one breed of 
beef cattle. If a county once becomes. famous as 
a center for one particular breed, its reputation 
will help in many ways. This has béen proved 
many times in the West. 

3. In many cases a group of neighbors organize 
a local Berkshire association, Duroc-Jersey asso- 
ciation, Jersey association, etc., and advertise to- 


gether in the name of a secretary, having first a 
clear understanding as to the distribution of or- 
ders. In this way the members can advertise 
more satisfactorily, and in case one neighbor is 
sold out, his neighbor gets the order. 

4. In shipping hogs codéperatively in carload 
lots farmers may benefit immeasurably. The Mis- 
sissippi experiences frequently discussed in The 
Progressive Farmer prove this beyond question. 
As. Mr. V. G. Martin says of the experiments 
there: 

“Farmers generally have received from 20 
to 25 per cent more by shipping their hogs co- 
Operatively than they would have received by 
selling locally.” 

The truth is that with codperative shipping, hog- 
raising wiil pay in many communities where other- 
wise it wouldn’t be profitable at all. Wherever any 
considerable “number of hogs are available for 
shipment the county demonstration agent should 
inform himself and help the farmers arrange for 
carload shipments to the best market. 

we 
e . . 
A Thanksgiving Reunion 

HERE is still time to arrange for a family re- 

union Thanksgiving—or if not at Thanksgiv- 

ing, at least at Christmas. Let all the folks 
related by blood or marriage get together, prefer- 
ably at the old family home. Perhaps it will be a 
good idea for each family to bring a dinner bas- 
ket, picnic fashion, and so relieve the family at the 
meeting place from having to prepare food for 
all. 

There is no telling how much good could be ac- 
complished in our rural neighborhoods by getting 
even kinspeople to know one another better and 
work together better. As we have repeatedly said, 
we believe the foundation for rural codperation 
must be laid first of all among kinsfolk. But too 
often kinsfolk forget the ties that should bind 
them, and see as little of one another as if they 
were strangers. Usually this isn’t due to coldness, 
indifference, or bad dispositions; it is simply care- 
lessness. Country people put off these friendly 
meetings just as city people do—as illustrated in 
the impressive lines of Charles Hanson Towne: 

Around the corner.I have a friend, 

In this great city that has no end; 

Yet days go by and weeks rush on, 

And before I know it a year is gone. 

And I never see my old friend’s face; 

For Life is a swift and terrible race. 

He knows I like him just as well 

As in the days when I rang his bell 

And he rang mine. We were younger then; 

And now we are busy, tired men 
Tired with playing a foolish game: | 
Tired with trying to make a name 
“Tomorrow,” [ say, ‘I will call on Jim, 
Just to show that I’m thinking of him.’ 


But tomorrow comes—and tomorrow goes: 
And the distance between us grows and grows 





Around the corner!—yet miles away 
‘“‘Here’s a telegram, sir.’ eens 
“Jim died today!” 

And that’s what we get—-and deserve in the end— 

Around the corner, a vanished friend. 
Let’s take a little time this Thanksgiving and this 
Christmas to see not only our kinsfolk but also the 
neighbor “Jims” with whom we ought to renew 
friendship and talk of old times and plan for a bet- 
ter community. True rural coédperation can only 


have its finest flowering where such a spirit exists. 


A Thought for the Week 





HERE are two subjects which I shall claim 

a right to further as long as I have breath: 

the public education and the subdivision of 
the counties into wards (townships). I consider 
the continuance of republican government as ab- 
solutely hanging on these two hooks.—Thomas 
Jefferson. 
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Now comes Mayo Underwear 
knit with 10-ribs to the inch in- 
stead of 8. 10-rib knitting makes 
Mayo the only medium - priced 
underwear that’s <<actually knit in 
the dollar way’’—the 10-rib way. 


a 
tag 








10-rib knitting brings to Mayo 

Underwear greater comfort. Get 

| into a suit of Mayo Underwear. 

Then note that pleasant <<«give’? 

| to every slightest bend or twist. 
| That’s 10-rib elasticity. 


mth! 






| The same 10-rib knitting gives 
| Mayo Underwear a cozy warmth 
that’s mighty friendly to your 
| body. For-it’s plain common 
sense to see that a closer-knit fabric 
| is bound to be a warmer fabric. 


} Get 10-rib Mayo Underwear 
before Jack Frost gets you. 


EGYHO 


WINTER UNDERWEAR £5 5353 


The only medium priced under- 
wear that’s “actually knit in the 
dollar way”. 





Men’s winter Shirts and Drawere 
Men’s winter Union Suits 
Boy’s winter Union Suits 
All dealers either have or can quickly 
get for you ro-rib Mayo Underwear 


THE MAYO MILLS, Mayodan, N. C, 
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owera, A Descetolt 
book in How rs; Describes 


Handsomely illustrated. Beautifu) 
ls, flower and vegetable gard: 
shrubbery, orchai Marae farm: as 
lelight | Berry-grow: book 
it’s manual! Pian your 1918 Seattan’ from it. 
Bros. & Co.,Dept. G67 Wi 








Pays highest cash prices for furs of 
all kinds in any quantity. Liberal 
grading, no commission. 
y\’\ Write today for free copy, ‘Fur 
Facts,’ of Trappers’ Supply catas 
logue, tags, price list, etc. pene = 
your next shipment. Let th 
money decice. 
ABRAHAM FUR CO. 
94 Abraham Bidg., 










St. Louis, Me. 





BoYs You want The 











(CounryBer| G Mos. Only 10c 


Country Boy, 
9x 12 magazine chock-full of a jer 3 
stories of advenwre and how boys make 
money. big pages on corn ciubs, chicken 
fausing, Bird Club, etc. lilustrated. The real 


you'll enjoy. This fine ronganine sent 6 months 
n trial \Canaaa 


THE COUNTRY BOY, 142Weshlagion Square, Philada, 








Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together: or 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 























Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W..N. HUTT 




















THE KID HAS GONE TO THE 
COLORS 





The Kid has gone to the Colors 
And we don’t know what to say; 
The Kid we have loved and cuddled 
Stepped out for the Flag today. 

We thought him a child, a baby, 
With never a care at all, 

But his country called him man-size 
And the Kid has heard the call. 


He paused to watch the recruiting, 
Where, fired by the fife and drum, 
He bowed his head to Old Glory 
And thought it whispered: ‘‘Come!” 
The Kid, not being a slacker, 
Stood forth with patriot-joy 
To add his name to the roster— 
And God, we're proud of the bey! 


The Kid has gone to the Colors; 
It seems but a little while 

Since he drilled a schoclboy army 
In a truly martial style. 

But now he’s a man, a soldier, 
And we lend him listening ear, 
For his heart is a heart all loyal, 

Unscourged by the curse of fear. 


His dad, when he told him, shuddered, 
His mother—God bless her!—cried; 
Yet, blest with a mother-nature, 
She wept with a mother-pride. 
But he whose old shoulders straightened 
Was Grandad—for memory ran 
To years when he too, a youngster, 
Was changed by the Flag to a man! 
—William Herschell. 











CHEAP BONE MAKES EXPEN- 
SIVE | MEAT 


When Buying Meat in Town Insist 
on Getting Flesh, Not Bone 


NCE in a while a family feels like 

having beef when it does not feel 
like killing a cow. Obviously the only 
thing to do is to buy it. But in doing 
it, get the most for the money. When 
buying beef remember that bone 
weighs more than flesh. I have not 
had a square inch of bone and the 
same size of flesh to weigh, but, 
roughly weighing, the former seems 
to be from five to seven times as 
heavy as the latter. Suppose it were 
five times the weight, then bone at 
twenty cents, and it is charged for at 
fiesh prices, would cost a dollar a 
pound, and that is like eating pure 
gold. 

Recently I had an _ experience. 
Twenty-five pounds of beef were 
needed for a luncheon. A young lady 
said she could get it cheap and she 
did, twenty-two cents a pound in- 
stead of the twenty-eight charged for 
the best flesh cut. When the beef 
came the 25 pounds weighed 21%. 
When I boned the roasts to roll them 
I had 13% pounds meat, 734 pounds 
bone. Let us do some calculating. 
There was paid for 25 pounds of beef 
at 22 cents—$5.50, but we got 13% 
pounds for $5.50; 1 pound cost about 
404% cents. Moreover, there was not 
enough meat and another expensive 
roast had to be obtained and cooked 
the last minute. It cost $3, a total of 
$8.50. 

These are mistakes we frequently 
make from lack of calculating. Had 
we paid the big price of 25 pounds 
for 28 cents, a total of $7 instead of 
$8.50 for 231%4 pounds, there would 
have been saved $1.50 and a pound 
and a half of meat, to say nothing of 
the fact that much trouble would have 
been saved. 

Moral:—When buying meat buy 
flesh; when buying soup bone pay 
bone prices. 


THE OLD FEATHER TICK 


Use This Month’s Breezes to Freshen 
the Feather Mattress 





HE feather mattress is condemned, 

and I am glad to be convinced of 
its guilt. I see no reason, however, 
for their being greater harborers of 
germs than are pillows, and we all 
have these. 

It is true that the great, puffy 
feather tick is hard to wash. Make 
and keep for the purpose a large 
cheesecloth, or thin muslin sack, for 
washing feathers. Sew it all around 


except for one foot. Make a foot- 
long rip in the seam of the feather 
mattress and sew them _ together. 
Shake the feathers from the old into 
the new covers. 

Wash the feathers by immersing in 
warm, not hot, soapsuds; disturb 
with a clothes pounder or let the 
children walk on them; they will 
think it fun. Rinse well in two or 
three warm waters. Dry in a breeze 
but not in the sun. 

Wash the ticking by turning inside 
out, washing and boiling it well, and 
drying in the strong sun. Before re- 
turning the feathers to it, rub the in- 
side with some hard white soap, such 
as Ivory or Fairy, to keep the feath- 
ers from working through. 

A pretty overslip of flowered mus- 
lin can save the ticking and be wash- 
ed frequently. 


The Heart of a Mother 


| Endgame told me in a letter of 
her eight children, all strong 
physically and clear mentally. 1 
thought of other mothers who had 
lost children and whose little ones 
had indigestion and fits of temper 
and, other troubles, and I asked her 
why she did not write something for 
our page, as all of us were glad to 
profit by the experience of one who 
had been successful. 

And this is what she replied; who 
will say it is not beautiful? 

“Now I couldn’t begin to do that, 
for if I did all the folks with cut-and- 
dried ideas would cry me down, for I 
have never had a set method to go by, 
but just let love and common sense 
be my guide. 

“T have never left my babies with a 
nurse; I always felt that nobody 
could see to them just like I could. 
When I leave home just for a day IJ 
carry all of them with me; they are 
no trouble, but just a pleasure. Noth- 
ing could be a pleasure to me that my 
children couldn’t share. There are 
some mothers I know who make their 
little ones wear shoes all the time for 
fear of hockworm. I think clean 
premises and a daily bath after the 
day’s play will put any hookworm to 
rout. My plan is to let them play to 
their hearts’ content, and fight all 
dirt afterwards, with good soap and 
clean water. 

“My eight boys and girls have a 
perfect understanding with mama. 
They know when or where they need 
counsel or advice, that they will get 
the best I am able to give. It is 
mighty weak and erroneous some- 
times, but I pray for guidance each 
day and just keep on loving and 
trusting that when we are done with 
earthly trials, we may all receive a 
crown of Life.” 


How to Do Over Old Furniture 


er old furniture only to a skill- 
ed workman for renovating. If 
there be no one to whom you can 
trust your lovely old walnut and ma- 
hogany or you cannot pay the price 
for its being done properly, then try 
your success with one chair. 

If the old furniture is checked, that 
is, filled with little cracks, it is neces- 
sary to remove the varnish complete- 
ly. This can be done by steel wool or 
sandpaper and a steel wire brush to 
get into the carvings. A varnish re- 
mover makes the work easier. 

If the finish is not checked or the 
varnish is removed, then clean thor- 
oughly with a soft cloth moistened in 
gasoline. Then taking some very fine 
sandpaper or steel wool, rub the sur- 
face lightly and then simply apply a 
very thin coat of good quality var- 
nish. Let dry several days protected 
from the dust, and apply the second 
coat to make a good foundation and 
to bring out the grain of the wood. 

Some few people there are who like 
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HOICE OF OTHERE: 
USEFUL PREMIUMS WITH YOURE 


1918 IMPERIAL RANGE 


A special offer with every Be Range-— 
anelegant Pure Aluminum Cook- 
Roasting Combination. 
miless and Sanitary---4 pieces. 
12 useful kitchen ‘utensils, es illustrated. 
30 DAYS’ FREE HOME TEST 
PAY US NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 
We eee all the risk. Choose 
ant from over a hundred stylce 4 
ry. it i teat ie. b for 80 da Poesuutaaet 
FACTORY PRICES—WE PAY FREIGHT 
’ TO YOUR HOME TOWN 
Choose Your Own Terms, {f you 
decide to keep your Imperial---Cash or Cred- 
it. By ‘dealing direct with _our factory you R@ 
pay Manufacturer's Price miy § 
and No Freight. 


SAVE MONEY ® ey our pew ew 20th < Cone 
I Is now ouse mg 1 valeas 
M BEAL iWeb! sous rman se sf Wigheat 
terials. 365, DAYS’ GUARA 
pie “calla of Gist onesie Bren melee 
‘STONE OVENS OTTOM—which holde 
heat hi like a Fire 


hi before buying any range. 
vo Write at ‘once tor 


os FREE es 


--xou ie 
intelligentl select 
Biss or ont wil 
Totter < or ital will do. 


& 318Detroit St. 
CLEVELAND, Q. 





For chapped hands and broken 
blisters; for burns, cuts and all 
skin irritations use 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


Put up in handy glass bottles. At 
Drug and General Stores every- 
where. Illustrated booklet free 
on request. 


Avoid substitutes. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG, CO. 


(Consolidated) 
§@0 State Street New York City 








GET A FEATHER 


125-Ib. bed, 2 3-Ib. pil- wept E . 
Jows, 2 large ‘blankets, 1 
large counterpane; retail 
value $21. Reduced to 
9.92 for all. 30-lb, bed 
outfit as above $10. 72, 35-1b. 
bed outfit $11.47, 40- Ib. bed 
outfit §11.97.. BEDS 25-lb. 







40-1b. $8.25, 2 3-1b. pillows 
61.25. All new feathers, ost ticking. We have $1,000 cash 
deposit in bank to guarantee satiefaction or money back. 
Mail money order or write for catalog today. 
SANITARY BEDDING COMPANY 
Dept. 600 CHARLOTTE, N. Ce 


ASK FOR 


AUER’ 





FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS 
















‘3G POUND NEW FEATHER BED 950 

AND PAIR GLB. PILLOWS — 

(Ce All New, Live, Clean, Sanitary Feathers, 

“it {lf (Ci (O Best grade feather p-oof ticking. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for catalog. 


CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept. 136 Greensboro, N. C. 












THE neeees POULTRY FARM 
os Has Stock for Sale 

From 75 different varieties of pure- 

bred land and water fowls. Send 2c 

stamp for catalog. penton this pa- 

per when writing. Addres: 

J. R. SCIRCLE, Waveland, Ind. 








Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in eur Farmers’ Exchange. 
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a shiny finish. To get this apply a 
coat of high-grade ‘glassy cabinet 
varnish. If a dull finish is desired, 
either rub down the glossy finish 
when dry with a chamois and some 
powdered pumice stone and water, or 
apply a coat of flat varnish. 


MAKING BUTTONHOLES BY 
MACHINE 





Many a Woman Spends More Time 
and Energy on the Buttonholes 
Than on the Garments Themselves 


i to tell you about a little 
piece of machinery I have found 
exceedingly efficient and a great time 
and nerve-saver; in fact, it is a little 
wonder. I refer to an attachment 
that is made for a sewing machine 
for making buttonholes. The attach- 
ment is easily fastened to the ma- 
chine, and is easily removed. When 
the cloth is put under the presser- 
foot and the machine run, the sewing 
is done in just the proper shape for 
the* buttonhole without any twisting 
or turning of the cloth by the opera- 
tor. In fact, it does them more per- 
fectly than even the most skilled 
operator could make them by hand. 
After the sewing is done, the open- 
ings are easily made with a little 
chisel furnished for the purpose, the 
several chisels being used for the dif- 
ferent size buttonholes. 

The little attachment works so 
rapidly that I easily made forty-eight 
buttonholes in thirty minutes with 
very little exertion. In making up 
clothing for children I have just com- 
pleted eighteen dozen buttonholes, 
and feel that this work done by the 
attachment has more than paid the $5 
which it cost me. Some of my neigh- 
bors are using it, and are making but- 
tonholes at the rate of ten cents per 
dozen and earning their pin money 
that way. This attachment can be so 
arranged that it will do a neat job of 
darning or strengthening a weak 
place in a garment. 

I feel that in the great amount and 
the great variety of work which the 
Southern farmer’s wife has to do 
there is no contrivance that is worth 
as much to her as this one. Her hus- 
band, as a rule, buys large machines 
at large prices to do fiis work, so lI 
see no reason why he shouldn’t invest 
a small amount for a little machine 
that is equally efficient in helping her 
to do her work. This little machine 
not only saves time and does the 
work properly, but it saves nerve 
force, eye strain and much tedious, 
uncomfortable effort on the woman’s 
part. MRS. C. R. HUDSON. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


CANNING MEAT 


Anything Can Be Kept if All Germ 
Life Is Killed and Kept Away 


O MANY requests for methods of 

canning meat have come, that I 
give you this one, which I, myself, 
Vse; 

1. Use glass jars with glass tops. 
The screw-top kind with the zinc top 
will let a little juice get in contact 
with the zinc, if a little imperfect, 
and zinc is poisonous. * 

2. Use half pint or pint sizes. If 
canners with super-heated steam and 
cther conveniences do not use big 
cans why should we hope to have 
success with them? 

3. Boil the chicken, beef or other 
meat and remove from the bones, or 
use raw as you desire. Pack into the 
iar and fill to within an eighth of an 
inch of the top with brine, (two level 
tablespoonfuls salt to a quart of wa- 
ter), or the salted broth. 

4. Put on rubbers and top. 

5. Put down one wire ring but not 
both; that is, seal not quite tight. 

6. Set jars on a false bottom in a 
flat bottomed cooking vessel. 

7. Add enough water to cover the 
jars well 

8. Bring to jumping boil; let boil 
one hour; seal tight, and let boil one- 
half hour longer. 

9. Remove to a wooden table or 





shelf, out of a draft. 

10. Put on stove the next day, in 
cold water, without opening the jars. 

ll. Repeat the third day. If the 
weather be very warm, let the inter- 
vals between cooking be twelve, in- 
stead of twenty-four hours. 

Sausage and some other greasy 
meats can be kept by frying the little 
cakes, or the links, placing them in 
glass jars, filling the jars with the fat 
that has fried out of them, or with 
lard, sealing well, and standing up- 
side down to cool. 


The Flower That Cheers 


ANY different kinds of house 

plants are popular, some for a 
short time only, but the one that is 
always high in esteem is the gera- 
nium. It combines so very many at- 
tractive characteristics in its nature 
that it outlives fads and fashions for 
novelties; it was a favorite with our 
grandmothers, is a favorite with us, 
and will live to bless the women that 
come after us. 

The old-time geraniums were, for 
the most part, confined to the single- 
petaled varieties, with small clusters 
ot flowers and colors not embracing 
tints beyond the red, white and pink. 
The gorgeous blossoms of the pres- 
ent day geraniums are only another 
sign of the magic wand of Progress. 
The window garden through winter 
can glow with blossoms of the many 
colored geraniums. Its _ persistent 
blooming qualities naturally makes it 
a favorite. Cuttings root so easily 
that one can keep a supply of new 
plants growing all the time. The 
young plants are better bloomers and 
more symmetrical in growth than 
those two or three years old. 

Geraniums require very rich soil. 
The prettiest collection I know are 
all planted in soil that was dug from 
the woods where leaves from trees 
have fallen and decayed for ages. In 
lieu of such soil, scrapings from the 
cow lot mixed with ordinary garden 
soil are good. An excéllent fertilizer 
for geraniums is a tablespoonful of 
cottonseed meal worked into the soil 
about the roots, but this is unneces- 
sary, when the body of the soil is al- 
ready rich. 

Cuttings started this fall will make 
handsome plants and fine bloomers 
next spring. Be sure the pots have 
sufficient drainage, and get plenty of 
water. The crimson and _ salmon- 
colored geranitims are most showy, 
either single or double, the single 
ones being borne on longer stems 
than the double. Through all weath- 
ers, the geranium is the flower that 
cheers, and for that reason let us 
start a few for our friends and our- 
selves. C. i. RUSE. 

Pelican, Louisiana. 








Flower Hints 


HESE flower hints from a recent 

issue of The Progressive Farmer 
deserve printing now: 

For November planting get clumps 
of anemone, bleeding heart, centau- 
rea, larkspur; sow sweet peas. In De- 
cember set bulbs of crocus, daffodils, 
hyacinths, lilies; and set out pansy 
plants. Order them now, and prepare 
their soil. 





Roast Opossum and Sweet 
Potatoes 


HILL thoroughly after skinning and 

drawing. Save all the inside fat, let it 
soak in weak salt water until cooking time, 
then rinse it well, and partly try it out in 
the pan before putting in the opossum. Un 
less he is huge, leave him whole, skewering 
him flat, and laying him skin side up in the 
pan. Set in a hot oven and cook until crisply 
tender, taking care there is no scorching 
Roast a dozen good sized sweet potatoes, in 
ashes if possible; if not, bake them covered 
in a deep pan. Peel when done and lay, 
while hot, around the opossum, turning them 
over and over in the gravy. He should have 
been lightly salted when hung up, and fully 
seasoned with salt, pepper, and a trifle of 
mustard, when put down to cook. Dish him 
in a big platter, lay the potatoes, which 
should be partly browned, around him Add 
a little boiling water to the pan, shake well 
around; and pour the gravy over everything. 
Hot corn bread, strong black coffee, or else 
sharp cider, and very hot sharp pickles are 
the things to serve with him. 





The men who lead are the men who read. 
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When you bringin the 


turkey, so deliciously 


cooked and 


that 


so tender 
it just falls apart at the 


touch of the knife, what a 
moment of triumph it is for 


you 


Cooking on such a stove is an 


and your 
ESS 


everyday delight. The oven 


maintains a dependable, perfect baking heat at all times. 
he reservoir adjoining fire box, $iving instant hot water, 


is only one of the many exclusive features that make for 
comfort and convenience in the kitchen, and are a con- 


stant delight to the housewife. 


Send for our new book telling all about the Princess and our “Pay for Itself 
Plan” which lets you pay for your stove out of the saving in fuel and wood. 


ALLEN MFG. CO., 305 Tenth Ave., Nashville, Tenn, 
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The New Hired Hand! 


—the farmer needs good help in the 
fields. His wife needs good help in 
the kitchen. Her important duty is to 


make the 


best bakings. 


Her most 


important helper is Baking Powder. 


If she tries Calumet she'll stick to it. Its 
dependability and uniform quality means 
good-bye to bake-day failures. 


The farmer's wife wants the most of the best 
for her money. That’s why most of them use Calumet. It’s 


pure in the can and pure in the baki 


ng. 


Received Highest Awards 
New Cook Book Free — See Slip in Pound Can. 











Fur prices are high 
this year. Coon, Opossum, Mink 
Skunk, Muskrat, Wolf and all 
other kinds are wanted. Trap 
and ship to us, We pay most— 
and in cas 


Help-Book Free 


Tells how to. trap and prepare 

i i i 3; describes la’ 
eat traps, inclading new SMOKE TOR 
PEDO. Shows animals in colors, and 
supply catalog. FREE— 
WRITE TODAY. > 

F.C. Taylor Fur Co. 

2g5 Far Exchange Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
(2721) 





Books for Farmers 


For list of best books en all 
farm subjects, consult our “Ref- 
erence Special,” February 17, 
1917, or write us for any infor- 
mation. We shall be glad to 
help any reader. 


i ae 

















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
atve Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 








ef all advertising 4 carries,” 


4220 
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Saving in the home will be a great 
help. The price of soap is up and 
going higher. We should save every 
scrap of grease, fat and drippings and 
use them for making soap. With 


GIANT <a» LYE 


“The Lye of a Hundred U; 


we can make cheaper, 


Uses” 


better soap than we 


can buy. Soap made from the fats we now 
throw away and GIANT LYE will cost less 
than one cent a cake and we will be helping 
to conserve our country’s supply of animal fats. 


Order GIANT LYE from your 
grocer today. He has # or can 
get it for you. Price still only 10 
cents a can. Avoid substitution. 


Send for Booklet 


A. MENDLESON’S SONS 


NEW YORK CITY and ALBANY,N. Y. 





e Are Going toWin ThisWar 
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The Hoosier Schoolmaster 











By EDWARD EGGLESTON 











CHAPTER IV.—(Continued) 


-° ADIES and gentlemen, he be- 
gan, shoving up his spectacles, 
and sucking his lips over his 

white teeth to keep them in place, 

dies and gentlemen, young men and 
maidens, ralely |’m obleeged to Mr. 

Means fer this honor,” and the Squire 

took both hands and turned the top 

of his head round half an inch. Then 
he adjusted his spectacles. Whether 
he was obliged to Mr. Means for the 
honor of being compared to a donkey 
was not clear. “I feel in the inmost 
compartments of my animal spirits a 
most happifying sense of the success 
and futility of all my endeavors to 
sarve the people of Flat Creek dee- 
strick, and the people of Tomkins 
township, in my weak way and man- 
ner.” ‘his burst of eloquence was 
delivered with a constrained air and 
an apparent sense of a dznger that 
he, Squire Hawkins, might fali to 
pieces in his weak way and manner, 
and of the success and futility of all 
attempts at reconstruction. For b 
this time the ghastly pupil of the left 
eye, which was black, was looking 
away round to the left, while the lit- 
tle blue one on the right twinkled 
cheerfully toward the front. The 
front teeth would drop down so that 


sF2.. 


the Squire’s mouth was kept nearly 
closed, and his words’ whistled 
through. 


“I feel as if I could be grandilo- 
quent on this interesting occasion,” 
twisting his scalp round, “but raley I 
must forego any such exertions. It is 
spelling you want. Spelling is the 
corner-stone, the grand, underlying 
subterfuge, of a good eddication. I[ 
put the spellin’ -book prepared by the 
great Daniel Webster alongside the 
Bible. I do, raley..I think I may put it 
ahead of the Bible. For if it wurn’t 
fer spellin’-books and sich occasions 
as these, where would the Bible be? 
I should like to know. The man who 
got up, who compounded this work of 
mextricable valoo was a benufactor 
to the whole human race or any oth- 





er.” Here the spectacles fell off. The 
Squire replaced them in some confus- 
ion, gave the top of his head another 
twist, and felt of his glass eye, while 
poor Shocky stared in wonder, and 
Betsy Short rolled from side to side 
in the effort to suppress her giggle. 
Mrs. Means and the other old ladies 
looked the applause they could not 
speak. 

“I app’int Larkin Lanham 
Jeems Buchanan fer captings,” said 
the Squire. And the two young men 
thus named took*a stick and tossed 
it from hand to hand to decide which 
should have the “first choice.” One 
tossed the stick to the other, who 
held it fast where he happened to 
catch it. Then the first placed his 
hands above the second, and so the 
hands were alternately changed to 
the top. The one who held the. stick 
last without room for the other to 
take hold had gained the lot. This 
was tried three times. As Larkin 
held the stick twice out of three 
times, he had the choice. He hesita- 
ted a moment. Everybody looked 
toward tall Jim Phillips. But Larkin 
was fond of a venture on unknown 
seas, and so he said, “I take the mas- 
ter,” while a buzz of surprise ran 
round the room, and the captain of 
the other side, as if afraid his oppon- 
ent would withdraw the choice, re- 
torted quickly, and with a little smack 
of exultation and defiance in his 
voice, “And I take Jeems Phillips.” 

And soon all present except a few 
oi the old folks, found themselves 
ranged in opposing hosts, the poor 
spellers lagging in, with what grace 
they could, at the foot of the two di- 
visions. The Squire opened his spell- 
ing-book and began to give out the 
words to the two captains, who stood 
up and spelled against each other. It 
was not long until Larkin spelled 
“really” with one 1, and had to sit 
down in confusion, while a murmer 
of satisfaction ran through the ranks 
of the opposing forces. His own side 
bit their lips. The slender figure of 
the young teacher took the place of 


and 





the fallen leader, and the excitement 
made the house very quiet. Ralph 
dreaded the loss of prestige he would 
suffer if he should be easily spelled 
down. And at the moment of rising 
he saw in the darkest corner a figure 
of a well-dressed young man sitting 
in the shadow. Why should his evil 
genius haunt him? But by a strong 
effort he turned his attention away 
from Dr. Small, and listened care- 
fully to the words which the Squire 
did not pronounce very distinctly, 
spelling them with extreme delibera- 
tion. This gave him anair of hesitation 
which disappointed those on his own 
side. They wanted him to spell with 
a dashing assurance. But he did not 
begin a ‘word until he, had mentally 
felt his way through it. After ten 
minutes of spelling hard words Jeems 
Buchanan, the captain of the other 
side, spelled “atrocious” with an s 
instead of ac, and subsided, his first 
choice, Jeems Phillips, coming up 
against the teacher. This brought 
the excitement to fever-heat. For 
though Ralph was chosen first, it was 
entirely on trust, and most of the 
company were disappointed. The 
champion who now stood up against 


the school-master was a_ famous 
speller. 
Jim Phillips was a tall, stoop- 


shouldered fellow who had never dis- 
tinguished himself in any other pur- 
suit than spelling. Except in this one 
art of spelling he was of no account. 
He could not catch well or bat well 
in ball. He could not throw well enough 
to make his mark in that famous 
Western game of bull-pen. He did 
not succeed well in any study but 
that of Webster’s Elementary. But 
in that he was—to use the usual Flat 
Creek locution—in that he was “a 
hoss.” This genius for spelling is in 
some people a sixth sense, a matter 
of intuition. Some spellers are born, 
and not made, and their facility re- 
minds one of the mathematical prodi- 
gies that crop out every now and then 
to bewilder the world. Bud Means, 
foreseeing that Ralph would be pitted 
against Jim Phillips, had warned his 
friend that Jim could “spell like thun- 
der and lightning,” and that it “took 
a powerful smart speller” to beat him, 
for he knew “a heap of spelling- 
“spelled down the 


book.” To have 


master” is next thing to having whip- 
ped the biggest bully in Hoopole 
County, and Jim had “spelled down” 
the last three masters. He divided 
the hero-worship of the district with 
Bud Means. 


For half an hour the Squire gave 
out hard words. What a blessed thing 
our crooked orthography is! With- 
out it there could be .no spelling- 
schools. As Ralph discovered his op- 
ponent’s mettle he became more and 
more cautious. He was now satisfied 
that Jim would eventually beat him. 
The fellow evidently knew more 
about the spelling-book than old 
Noah Webster himself. As he stood 
there, with his dull face and long 
sharp nose, his hands behind his 
back, and his voice spelling infallibly, 
it seemed to Hartsook that his super- 
iority must lie in his nose. Ralph’s 
cautiousness answered a double pur- 
pose; it enabled him to tread surely, 
and it was mistaken by Jim for weak- 
ness. Phillips was now confident 
that he should carry off the scalp of 
the fourth school-master before the 
evening was over. He spelled eager- 
ly, confidently, brilliantly. Stoop- 
shculdered as he was, he began to 
straighten up. In the minds of all the 
company the odds were in his favor. 


He saw this, and became ambitious 
to distinguish himself by spelling 
without giving the matter any 
thought. 

Ralph always believed that he 


would have been speedily defeated by 
Phillips had it not been for two 
thoughts which braced him. The sin- 
ister shadow of young Dr. Small sit- 
ting in the dark corner by the water- 
bucket nerved him. A victory over 
Phillips was a defeat to one who 
wished only ill to the young school- 


master. The other thought that kept 
his pluck alive was the recollection 
of Bull. He approached a word as 


Bull approached the raccoon. He did 
not take hold until he was sure of his 
game. When he took hold, it was 
with a quiet assurance of success. As 
Ralph spelled in this dogged way for 
half an hour the hardest words the 
Squire could find, the excitement 
steadily rose in all parts of the house, 
and Ralph’s friends even ventured to 


(Continued on page 31, column 1) 
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PERSONAL APPEARANCES 
COUNT 


Minutes a Day to Be a Well-groom- 

ed Country Woman 

O BE well-groomed is, generally 

speaking, characteristic of city 
folk; but when I came from a big 
city to spend a few months in a pro- 
gressive community I was struck with 
the fact that my rural acquaintances 
paid strict attention to the details of 
dress and personal appearance as 
they had not before I had gone away 
a few years before. I commented on 
this wise use of time, and one of my 
friends in replying to my favorable 
criticisms said: “Why, I owe it to 
myself to make the most of myself.” 

It is easy to care for one’s self. 
That is, if we include it in the day’s 
schedule. A few minutes each day 
given to the care of the hands will 
work wonders. Don’t say you haven't 
time; for we must remember that a 
well kept hand is as truly the badge 
of a gentlewoman as is the soft voice 
and gracious manner. All that is 
needed to become one’s own mani- 
curist is a suitable outfit and a knowl- 
edge of its proper use, and a good 
bleach of glycerine, rose water and 
oxalic acid. A city friend with beau- 
tiful hands told me that she used but- 
termilk for bleaching her hands, and 
mutton suet for plumping them up. 
A large, loose pair of gloves were 
worn after the mutton suet applica- 
tion. 

Then comes the care of the hair. 
Every normal woman desires well 
kept hair. An egg shampoo once a 
month is an excellent tonic for the 
hair, and it also gives the sheen‘to 
the hair. If the hair falls out proba- 
bly it is due to a tightening of the 
scalp. Try massaging it with the tips 
of the fingers daily, gently but persis- 
tently. 

Perhaps it requires more labor to 
keep one’s clothes cleaned and press- 
ed in the country, but no gentle- 
woman can afford to look dowdy, so 
there should be a special time set 
apart for overhauling the wardrobe, 
pressing waists and gowns and fresh- 
ening laces. It is easy to keep the 
shoes in perfect condition now that 
there are so many practical shoe 
shines on the market. Don’t you think 
we are apt first of all to notice the 
well-groomed woman’s shoes and 
gloves? One advantage the woven 
cloth glove offers to the country wo- 
man is that it is cheap and can be 
washed repeatedly without injury to 
shape or texture. 

I often marvel, however, at the lack 
of observation of the beautiful in na- 
ture by the average woman. If we 
had more of the spirit of the beauty- 
loving Japanese we would not always 
be too tired to travel miles afoot to 
view our wonderful wild flowers. A 
short tramp afield every afternoon 
for flowers, or specimens, would in- 
sure a clear complexion and bright 
eyes. And an interest or hobby, 
brings with it a lengthening of the 
spiritual as well as the physical life. 
So why not, as a beautifier, plan to 
ma‘! 2a survey of the wild flowers in 
your neighborhood—for the well- 
groomed country woman in caring 
for her person must not forget to feed 
her soul? BARBARA WAYNE, 

Garland, N. C. 





How em Care for House Plants 


AAANY housewives kill their plants 
AVA with kindness. Plants need only 
1 few things: viz: soil, light, heat, 
moisture, air, but they need them in 
the right proportions. Any good, 
loamy soil with a little sand added is 
zood for most house plants. All 
looming plants require abundance of 
light in winter. Ferns and other fol- 
lage plants can grow and do well in 
artial shade. A south window is the 
best exposure and the morning sun is 
better than a western exposure. 

Che temperature of a living room, 
60 to 70 degrees in the day time and 
45 to 50 degrees at night, is a good 


growing and living temperature for 
most house plants. 

Plants should not be watered every 
day but only when they need it. The 
pots should be allowed to dry out 
somewhat but not so much as to 
make the foliage wilt, then the soil 
should be thoroughly soaked. This 
will drive out the vitiated air from 
the roots and cause fresh air to fol- 
low in as the soil dries out. This is 
Nature’s method of giving the roots 
air and a healthy growth is the re- 
sult, 

If plants do not thrive it may be 
well to consider the following facts: 

1. A small plant should be put in a 
small pot and gradually transferred 
into a larger pot as it grows. 

2. Some time when the soil is fair- 
ly moist, put the hand over the pot, 
invert it and tap gently to loosen the 
ball of earth. If this is completely 
surrounded with roots put in a pot 
that. is a little larger, press the fresh 
earth down gently and firmly, mois- 
ten well and set away from the sun 
for a day or two. Do not forget the 
few stones in the bottom for drain- 
age. 

3. Hanging baskets should be tak- 
en down about once a week and given 
a good soaking over night in a large 
pan. 

4. Cacti should be kept rather dry. 

5. Ferns should be kept moist but 
not wet all the time. A watering 
around the roots once a month with 
water in which ammonia, nitrate of 
soda, or manure (a teaspoon to a 
quart of water) has been dissolved 
will help them. 

6. Geraniums must be in pots and 
given plenty of sunlight to bloom well 
They give beautiful leaves rather 
than blooms if in flower boxes. 

7. Rubber plants, like smilax, should 
have a good light rather than direct 
sunshine, should not be permitted to 
become absolutely dry or to stand in 
water and should be kept free from 
scale by bathing the leaves. 

8. Begonias, ivy, fuchsias, etc., re- 
quire plenty of sunshine and rich soil. 

W: N. HUTT. 


| QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


ssQ@ HOULD dahlia roots be lifted and stor- 

ed, or may I leave them in the ground 
during winter?” In hardy species, the tub- 
ers may be allowed to remain in the ground 
during winter, but they are generally dug in 
the fall and stored in a dry and cold place, 
but where they will not freeze. 

x * * 











“I am lonesome” is the appeal that comes 
from. a woman living in a well settled farm- 
ing community. Is it not a pity that any- 
one should be lonely? “We bought this 
farm through an agent and knew nothing 
of its being the cause of a quarrel in times 
past. Our little girl was not strong and we 
came South for a milder climate, and be- 
cause we love the country. Every family 
here is related to the other one and I do 
not expect to be taken in as a relative. I 
get tired of books, delightful as they are: I 
want human companionship. I know ‘no 
way of getting it except by going three- 
quarters of the way in friendliness when 
some other woman goes one quarter.. I low- 
ered my pride one day to ask a tenant's 
wife, colored, why the women did not ask 
me to go to their club, and she said, ‘You're 
from away’.”’ 

Now what do you think of that? Is it 
true that any community will ignore the 
stranger within its gates? I feel sorry for 
anyone who moves into an old settled neigh- 
borhood, because it is apt to be self- 
centered and, more than that, suspicious of 
anyone not born in the same latitude and 
longitude. He whose example we try to 
follow did not remain where he was born, 
but went forth to other parts, carrying the 
best message the world has ever known. 
Will not everyone who reads this, cast about 
in her mind and ask herself who is ‘Jone- 
some? Will she not put herself in the new- 
comer’s place? Will she not plant the seed 
of friendliness that may bear fruit when her 
own children travel far? 

* *& + 


“My feet hurt me. I’m strong and well ex- 
cept for them, and they just get tired.” 

Oh, the thousands of poor aching feet; oh, 
the number of boys who have been rejected 
because of poor feet! 

1. Ask your doctor if you have fallen 
arches; if you have, he will suggest a 
remedy. 

2. Get well fitting shoes with flexible 
soles, and heels broad like those on men’s 
shoes, if you have to pay a fortune for them. 
Shoes are a terrifying price now, I know, 
but even shoes at fifteen doliars are cheaper 
than what aching backs and impaired en- 
ergy cost. Keep the heels straightened, 

3. Bathe the feet morning and night, us- 
ing warm water and Ivory soap, If there is 
no time for anything else, dip a clean wash- 
cloth in warm, soap water and rub the feet 
with it, then in clear cold water to rinse 
them, then wipe them dry. If you have any 
alcohol rub them with that; if not, dust 
with talcum, 

4. When resting or sewing, sit on a couch 
where you can put your feet up and out, as 
a Man does. 

5. Teach the children to massage yout 
feet for you, rubbing them gently toward the 
body. 


{ 


| 
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Just try Old Dutch 
in the Dairy 


‘You’ll see how magic. 
ally it chases away dirt, 
grease and scummy 
accumulations and how 
sweet and sanitary it 
keeps everything. 








Heat Your Entire House 
With This One Register 


SIMPLE--WARM--COMFORTABLE , 


Just this one oxidized copper register. The hot air 
comes up through the center circle and the cold air 
goes down the ‘other compartment between the 
circle and the border. It’s right over the Quaker 
Pipeless Furnace. 

More heat—Just where you want it—Always ready 
—To warm that cold room, just open the door. 
The Quaker Pipeless Furnace has no pipes, no 
bulky cold air returns. Your walls are not torn up, no cellar is too small. 

The installation is extremely simple. No complicated masonry or 
carpenter work is necessary. Anybody can install the Quaker 
Pipeless Furnace. No mechanical skill is required. 

An abundance of clean, pure, warm air, sent to every room. Simpler 
OEE than a stove to operate, cleaner, more saving of 
fuel, and much more healthful. 

Sends heat to every room in the house. Wentilates as well as heats. 
Changes and purifies the air in every room. 


Keeps the cellar cooi for frui . 
Act’ now a or fruit and vegetable storage. 


—Wri today for detailed description of the Quaker 
Pipeless Furnace and manufacturer’s prices 


Deal direct—save money and get the greatest Pipeless Furnace made. 


QUAKER MANUFACTURING C0., 


178 N. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, 






























Arrows show direc- 
ion of air currents 


ILLINOIS. 








Nomination 
Form 


FOR 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
CALF, PIG AND POULTRY CLUB 











Enclosed find $_......._...for_...............years subscription for 


Name of Subecriber. 


Post Office._.................... ae ad oa 8 Route.____ 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following in 
The Progressive Farmer's Calf, Pig and Poultry Club. 





Oe se State___.... tae Route.__..... 
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D ON’ 7 forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 


Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1. 


Five years, 260 issues, 3.00 


so 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5$.00—iess than ic. per copy. 
GRRE II NE ey Ser cer cea NS: 
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Factory, — 
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A spark, blown by the wind can, ins 
single night, wipe out the savings of a life- 
time. Make your Home, Your Barns and 
ali your buildings safe from Fire and Fall- 
ing sparks by roofing them with “Ever 
wear” Fire Proof Roofing. e 

“Everwear” Roofing is Strong, Thick 
Roofing. Needs No Painting. Easy to Nail 
on. Can’t Rustor Rot. Fireproof. egive 
with every order—large or smail—Hammer, 
. Shears and Nails. 

* “Everwear”’ Roofing is made in shingles (as shown 
on house) or Plain (as shown on Barns). Easy to cut 
to fit your roof, Can be nailed on over old wood 
shingles. 


‘WE SELL DIRECT TO YOU AT LOW WHOLESALE PRICES. 
SEND—TO-DAY—FOR THESE BIG FREE SAMPLES 


“EVERWEAR” ROOFING 
PRICE $3.77 PER SQUARE. WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU. OTHER ROOFING FOR 97c PER SQUARE. 


SAVE MONEY BY GETTING YOUR ROOFING NOW 
SEND—TO-DAY—for these Big Free Samples-—To Test. See for 
yourself why “Everwear” Roofing lasts over 20 years. Get your 
roofing direct and keep in your own pocket the profit others would 
get. We sell one square or 100 squares at the same low price. 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Company 
Dept. P. Savannah, Ga. 


ZO YEAR GUARANTEE 


Save Time---Make Money with the Guaranteed 
HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Rapid, light running—efficientf Requires Big money-making opportunity for you 
but little power — your thresher engine = a Hustler—cutting timber for your neighbors. 


. . is selling high and going higher, and very 
F will do, Cuts 2500 feet a day with 4 h.p P ecarce—thbis is your opportunity. More than 2500 sold, 
j engine. Greater capacity with increased power. 


The HUSTLER lives up to its name. Five sizes to suit every require- SALEM 


ment. Improved time and labor-saving devices make it best to buy—and 
use. . . 

oe Iron Works 
101 Liberty Street 


for catalogue, descriptive matter 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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and pricese=Mailed FREE upon 
fequest. 























" 
SOUTH GEORGIA FARM FOR SALE | 


| Six Hundred Acres Fine Farm Land for Sale. 


Three hundred acres in fine state of cultivation, balance fenced in 
pasture, and a large fish pond with reinforced concrete dam, and nice 
park, all near Douglas, a town of six thousand inhabitants, and on 
the G. & F. Railroad. Land is red pebble sandy soil, natural drainage, 
and easy cleared and cultivated, good tenant houses, a school near 
by it, winters very mild, and healthy locality. ae 
Price ($20,000) Twenty Thousand Dollars on Easy 


E For further particulars see or write 
4 DR. W. F. SIBBETT, DOUGLAS, GEORGIA. 


eee serene 


Terms. 





































ONE PLOW DOES IT ALL 


Mu 
(i) 

Why buy three to five plows to prepare 
your land and cultivate your crop, when 
the “ALL IN ONE”’ will do it all, and 
do it cheaper? 


Can be changed quickly from a turning 
plow to a middle-breaker or eultivator, 
using ordinary steel points, scooters, 
shovels and scrapes. Saves 50% on your plow bill. 
Order through your merchant now and avoid delay. 





Singin "ey ~~ 
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I \ mm GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ii tinhsinaciiee bd MACON, GA. 























When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
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SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


NOVEMBER 

1. How May We Best Use the Market- 
ing Facilities and Market Bureaus of the 
National and State Departments of Agri 
culture? 

2. De Our Local Markets Give the 
Farmer a Square Deal in Grading and 
ee Prices? If Not, What Is the Rem- 

iy 


HOW CARMEL “CREDIT UNION” 
WORKS 


Organized Last Year, This Neighbor- 
hood Farmers’ Mutual Savings and 
Loan Association Has Saved Mem- 
bers Over $1,100 Besides Encourag- 
ing Thrift, Business Habits and 
Self-reliance—Read Its Story 











(The State Farmers’ Union was instrumen- 
tal in getting the law passed for organizing 
credit unions in North Carolina, and every 
Local Union in the state should try to or- 
ganize a credit union in its locality. The 
following article by the Secretary of Carmel 
Union in Mecklenburg County shows how a 
eredit union works and helps. The state will 
send free literature and an organizer free if 
your community is interested. Address Prof, 
W. R. Camp, West Raleigh.] 

HE Carmel Credit Union was or- 
ganized and opened for business 
January 25, 1916, being the second 
Credit Union incorporated in the 
state. To begin with, fifty-three 
members subscribed for 55 shares of 
stock, par value $10 per share, $217 
being immediately paid on _ share 
capital, $150 deposited on savings 
account, and $11.75 paid as_ en- 
trance fees, making a total of 
$378.75. An entrance fee of 25 cents 
per share is charged, this to cover ex- 
pense of pass books, etc. Members 
may pay for shares in quarterly in- 
stallments of $2.50. 

Of the 53 charter members, 9 are 
women and 11 boys and girls or mem- 
bers of junior department. 









| Dee. 31, 1916 | Aug. 28, 1917 

Number members . ° 61 } 75 
Number depositors | 13 20* 
BIGDOME oc ccs ° $197.64 $305.14 
Number of borrowers ... 8 33 
Paid on shares .....e-+- $554.75 j $755.75 
Loans outstanding ...... $830.00 } $4,951.42 
Borrowed from bank 3190.00 | $3,850.06 
Cash in bank .........0} $175.48 i 97.24 
Earnings (net) ......... } $11.33 } 

$1,058.96 | 


226.72 
Total resources $5,196.86 





*Including 10 junior depositors. 

We have organized a “Junior Sav- 
ings Club,” with an active membership 
at present of 20 boys and girls under 
21 years of age. 

The state has offered first and se- 
cond prizes of $5 and $3 to “Junior 
Savings Club” members under 15 
years of age who make the largest 
deposits in Credit Union between 
July Ist and December 24th, and simi- 
lar prizes for boys and girls over 15 
years of age. These prizes have been 
duplicated by the Carmel Credit Un- 
ion, necessary funds having been sub- 
scribed by enthusiastic members. The 
Juniors are our besf savings deposi- 
tors; the adults take the lead in bor- 
rowing. 

The officers of the credit union en- 
dorse notes and the bank loans face 
value at 5 per cent interest. Moreover 
the bank gives Credit Union 4 per 
cent interest on savings account, and 
3 per cent interest on daily balance 
over $200. 

Loans outstanding on August 28, 
1917 amounted to $4,951.42, secured for 
the following purposes: 


fe), ea er $2,560.00 
For livestock (mules and horses).... 700.00 
For food and feed stuff ........... 1,310.60 
For labor, tools, etc 225.00 
DEISCOMANCOUS «2. crc cccccrccsccccece 156.42 
NEE 6c Rtekeate wenn a necnpesneen ae $4,951.42 

Time of loans as follows: 

For 3 months -$ 50.00 
for 6 months 960.00 
Bor 7 MONTHS ...ccccvsccrccccveces 500.00 
For 8 Months ....crcccccvvccecceces 966.42 
For 9 months .....cccccccccccccceces 925.00 
Wor 10 MOMtDS 2... cccccccccsccescece 1,050.00 
For 12 months ...ccrcocccsesccccces 500.00 
Total .» + $4,951.42 


Our estimate as to what the credit 
union has saved borrowing members 
using our cash as compared with what 
they would have had to pay on credit, 
“Time prices” or interest is fol- 


as 





the reliability of all the the advertising it carries.’’ 





lows: 


“Time | 

A i Prices’’ | 
Articles Bought | Loans, | and | Saving 

| Cash | Interest} 


Fertilizer (170.66 tons) 


é ~, -|$2,560.00/ $3,379.06] $819.06 
Livestock 








(cows, mules). .} 700.00; 805.00) 105.00 

Food and feed stuffs ....| 1,310.00) 1,506.50 196.50 
Labor, tools, ete. ........ } 225.06 25 5 33.75 
Miscellaneous .. «| 156.42 179.88 23.46 
2 RP OTE |$4,951.42/$6,129.19|$1,177.77 





This shows that our 33 borrowers 
borrowed an average of $150.04, and 
each one saved an average of $35.69. 

The expenses of operating Credit 
Unions are very small. The treasurer 
also does the work of secretary, is 
bonded, and is the only paid officer in 
the Credit Union. He keps open 
ofice at his home every Saturday 
from 9 a. m. to 2 p. m. The Credit 
Union is carefully and conscientious- 
ly supervised by the State Superin- 
tendent of the Credit Unions, William 
R. Camp. 

Our aim now is to duplicate share 
capital each year, encourage deposits 
all the time, and keep on lending 
money to worthy members who pre- 
sent satisfactory endorsement secur- 
ity. We do not favor collateral secur- 
ity, having taken only one mortgage, 
and this in addition to endorsement. 

We permit both junior and adult 
non-members to deposit, but only 
members, that is, shareholders, can 
borrow. 

From observation and experience in 
credit unions work I would say that 
the outstanding benefits of such an 
organization are: 

Ist. The great savings to farmers 
in interest money. Heretofore “time 
prices” plus high interest have cost 
the farmers thousands of dollars on 
fertilizers and supplies, eating up all 
they made (and sometimes more) 
when it came time to pay up in the 
fall of the year. Now 6 per cent for 
six months or $3 on the $100 for in- 
terest takes the place of an interest 
outlay heretofore of from 10 to 20 
per cent for the same amount of sup- 
plies. 

2ud. The encouragement it gives to 
all in the rural sections, and espec- 
ially to children and women to de- 
posit their savings. Their deposits 
draw 4 per cent interest, and are al- 


ways strictly confidential. Young 
men borrow to buy cows and pigs and 
pay the loan in installments over a 
period of from six to eight months 
from the products of the animals, 


Children have started systematic sav- 
ings accounts, looking forward to ac- 
cumulating funds for securing an edu- 
cation. 

3rd. As a community builder, as a 
social and economical service. It en- 
courages thrift, economical buying, 
and wise investments. It makes char- 
acter, thereby elevates the moral tone 
of the community. It creates a bond 
of brotherhood. The interest of one 
member dove-tails into the interest 
of another, thereby making a com- 
mon union of interests in which there 
recognized strength. It teaches 
business, system, promptness. It pol- 
ishes the social nature, calls for un- 
selfishness, and makes its motto al- 
ways, “Help one another.” 


is 


Keep in mind that the credit union 
and farm loan association serve a 
separate and distinct purpose. In the 
credit union, either as member or as 
non-member you can be a depositor; 
from the credit union members can 
borrow from three to twelve months. 
From the farm loan association mem- 
bers can borrow money for not less 
than five years and not more than 
forty, payments to be made over a 
period of years on the amortization 
plan. 

These two organizations should in 
fact work hand in hand. Take the 
thrifty terfant, for instance. Let him 
join the credit union, get the savings 
benefit therefrom for several years, 
save $500 or $1000; then let him apply 


for a boan through the Farm Loan 
Association, pay down half on a farm, 
give the owner a second mortgage 


































Saturday, November 17, 1917] 


COUNTRY FAMILIES WANTED 
FOR COTTON MILL WORK. 


We have a clean, sanitary and healthy village, 
good houses with cheap rents, good markets, ex- 
cellent school and churches with good moral 
community influences. 

The mill furnishes regular employment with fair 
treatment. Experienced «employees earn from $10 
to $18 weekly. We pay a reasonable price to 
learners and have an experienced operative to 
teach them and increase their pay as_ learners 
become more experienced. Can work either men 
or women, fourteen years of age or over, pre- 
ferably sixteen years of age or over. 

We are constantly on the lookout for the welfare 
and betterment of our people. Only respectable 
people wanted. 

Write, or better stiil, 
for yourselves. 


PILOT COTTON MILLS CO., 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


come to see us and see 

















7 ay! WHOLESALE AND 


ETAIL BUYERS AND 
SELLERS OF 


BAGS, BAGGING, 
BARREL COVERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
specially Interested in 


E: 

FERTILIZER BAGS. 
Write us for quotations. 
DIXIE BAG COMPANY, 

P. 0. Box 8, Richmond, Va. 


——— 













































FOR SALE 


Choice, Recleaned Seed Wheat, Blue 


WHEAT Stem and Bearded, $3.25 per Bushel, 
Genuine South Georgia Tall Growin 
RYE Rye, $3 per bu.: Abruzzi Ryo, $4 per bu. 
Recleaned Rust Proof Oats, $1.50 per 
OAT bushel. All first-class seed. 
VELVET BEANS ‘..°°-“" “* * 
F. A. BUSH, Richland, Ga. 
4 nal 


FX ROOFING 

























Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing 
lasts longer; toughest weather resister 
known; low priced because sold _ direct. 
Strictly first-grade, 1 piece rolls of 108 sa. 
ft., with cement and nails. Anybody can 
lay it. Write for free circular and sam- 
ples and order at once so as to insure 
— low prices. Satisfaction guaran- 
te 


j SMITH-COURTNEY CO., 
1} 821 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 
South’s Oldest and Largest Machinery and 
Supply House. 











BEST REVOLVE 
THAT WE KNOW OF 


for general use. 32 long cartridge, 6 shots, 

4%-inch barrel, Biued, price $20. 

Order now, for prompt shipment. 

Send 10c for large catalog and picture. 
inchester and S. & W. Arms. 

MORRISETTE REPEATING ARMS CO., 

Mall Order Dept., RICHMOND, 














GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best makes, 
sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-head 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 22 
h.p. Easy payments. Handsome new catalog free. 
‘ SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 

821 East Cary Stree Richmond, Va. 

South’s Oldest & Largest Machinery & Supply House 


Hotel Richmond 


Richmond, Virginia’s elegant, new and 
largest Fire Proof Hotel—In Heart of 
the City. Meet your friends at the Hotel 
Richmond—$1.50 per day up—wWrite for 
booklet and map of City. 


HOTEL RICHMOND, RICHMOND, VA. 

















EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial. References, lst National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 











Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 











NEW FEATHER BEDS ONLY $6.50—New Feather 
Pillows, $1.25 per pair. Full size and full weight 
guaranteed. All new, clean, sanitary feathers. Best 
8-ounce feather-proof ticking. Write for new catalog. 
D SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., 

ept. 136, Greensboro, N. C. 








YOU WILL DO YOURSELF and your 
community a favor by boosting this paper. 
If you are a booster of THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, drop us a line for our money 
making offer to agents. 





and Federal Land Bank first mort- 
gage, and pay off balance on his farm 
in annual installments. In other 
words he thus becomes a landlord, 
and makes the proceeds of the land 
pay for his farm. 
W. H. PHARR, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Carmel Credit Union. 
Charlotte, N. C., R. F. D. 1. 


GOVERNMENT BY LAWYERS 


It Is Time to See That More Farmers 
Are Sent to Congress and Our State 
Legislatures 

EMOCRATIC forms of govern- 

ment must of necessity be con- 
ducted by the people directly, as in 
town meetings or by chosen repre- 
sentatives as in 
larger governmen- 
tal units. 

It promptly oc- 
curs to the mind 
that these repre- 
sentatives should 
be chosen from 
different class- 
;, esin equitable pro- 

= portions so that 

PRESIDENT BARRETT each element 
might be fairly represented. This 
principle was generally followed in 
the numerous governmental divisions 
of the middle ages, and to some ex- 
tent is still used in certain provinces 
of Austria-Hungary. 

One would naturally expect to see 
this system of class representation 
used in our own country whose proud 
boast it is that this is the greatest 
representative democracy the world 
has ever seen. 

This boast is true to the extent 
that we have a democratic form of 
government, but it is untrue as to the 
representative character of our gov- 
ernment, and the legal profession 
probably does not comprise one-half 
of one per cent of our population. 

We have, therefore, the anomalous 
fact that in a democracy with uni- 
versal suffrage the government stead- 
ily remains in the hands of one small 
class. And this profession has very 
serious handicaps for the governing 
business. It narrows men, they be- 
come slaves of precedent and tradi- 
tion, wedded to old abuses and vested 
wrongs, quibble over small matters 
to the extent that they will let vital 
interests suffer while they quibble 
over details, and worst of all, the 
really big men of the profession sel- 
dom seek governmental positions, 
leaving that to the smaller men. 

Take our state legislatures and we 
find them saturated with young law- 
yers, anywhere from 21 to 30, whose 
primary motive in seeking the place 
is advertisement of themselves in 
their profession. Certainly these boys 
are not qualified by experience to be 
law-makers. 

The remedy for this is to see to it 
that lawyers do not control these 
bodies, but that other classes have 
fair representation, according to their 
strength. On that basis the United 
States Congress would have 200 farm- 
ers; 200 manufacturers, bankers and 
merchants and mechanics; 130 law- 
yers, doctors, educators, editors, en- 
gineers, preachers, etc. Can any sane 
man question that such a body would 
be superior to the present member- 
ship of 70 per cent lawyers and the 40 
million farmers with about 1 per 
cent? Isn’t it time for a change? 

It is not intended here to say that 
lawyers are all bad men, for. they 
about average up with other folks, 
but it is intended to say with empha- 
sis that they should not be the pre- 
ponderant element in our legislative 
bodies, for the very simple reason 
that it is not safe to trust any one 
class in the community with power 
of control over all business. 

CHAS. S. BARRETT. 

Union City, Ga. 














*How’s the little old flivver going now?” 
“Fine,’’ replied Mr. Chuggins. “Run it every 
day?” “No. We have to alternate. One 
day we buy milk and the next we buy gaso- 
line We can’t afford both on the same 
day.’’—Washington Star. 
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The Pilot Carbide Lighting and 


Cooking Plant 
Supplies this Double Service at Low Cost 


; A complete Pilot installation includes the plant 
which sets behind the scenes=a handsome bronze 
or brass light fixture for each room in the house-a 
gas range for the kitchen=and big ball lights for 
porches, barnsand the yard. All lights are equipped 
to turn on without matches, while the gas range is 
operated exactly as are similar ranges in city homes 
. everywhere. 

This is unquestionably the most desirable, prac= 
tical and economical lighting and cooking service 
available for country home use=a claim amply 
attested by the fact that the Carbide Plant always 
has and still does out-sell all rival “light systems” 
| after fifteen years of strenuous competition. 

Write for list of instal- 
lations which youcan inspect 
in your own neighborhood. 


The Oxweld Acetylene 
Company 


E. P. GLOR, 
g 303—30th St., Norfolk, Va. 








J. L. Dodge writes: 

‘My Pilot plant 
is giving perfect 
service after ten 
years’constantuse 
without repairs.’’ 


























REECO SAWING OUTFIT 


complete, ready for use. Saw frame may be removed from truck 
when not in use so that engine may be. used for other work. 


REECO PUMPING OUTFITS Starr icca: 
RIDER-ERICSSON F .GINE CO., 25 Murray, St., New York 





























SAVE HALF a 


On 
Rose Bushes, 


a. Shade and Pecan Trees, Strawberry Plants, 
== vruetto. Hedge Plants, Ete., Ete. 

by getting freshly dug stock direct from Nursery. Catalogue free. 

CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., KITTRELL, N. C. 


One of the largest nurseries in America selling direct to the people. 


Fruit Trees, 
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LOOK AT THE AD. WHEN ADDRESSING YOUR LETTER 


HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad. 
dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
delivery and immediate attention. j 
Postal employes say it is r>markable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
The state or the street address, or will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 
given. : E j 
These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 
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Every day in the year the telephone will 
save you money by keeping you informed 
on the markets, weather, crop reports, etc. | 
But the actual cash Saving in” gas or horse 
flesh now used up on muddy roads will soon 
pay for the installation of 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Independent Telephones 


The powerful, easy talking instruments that 
always give satisfactory service rain or shine 
no matter how far ar you wanttotalk. Wehave 
built over 2,500,000 of these telephones during 
the past 25 years. We know how! That's 
why the transmitters and receivers are trouble 
proof and the mechanism doesn’t get out of 
order and why we have a big five bar gener- 
oad that rings every bell on the line every 

ime. 
SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
“A Telephone on the Farm’”—Edition 8A 

It shows how easy it is for you and your Eon ln to build 

and operate your own telephone line and have all the advan- 
of quick, accurate telephone service. Don’t go on 

wasting money andtime. A Birecibete = ine will lye it- 

oe <= time and still be the greatest luxury you have on 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK TODAY 


SUMTER TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY CO. 


3234 Fairlie Street 
Atlanta, Ga. 




































































by shipping to 
Lewis Baer & Co.inc. 
Dept. M 
Baltimore, Md. 
Est. 1860 















Guaranteed todo more 

and better work under 
—— ome Ro pornag and 
<a e 










more durable 
q, than any. Cloge 
INS less telf-tead 
> 1 
Pp 


i] > 
“4 | 


p separates, 






bigorlitticears, wet ordry.without ne me 
kernels or breaking co D8. Don’t wait for a cus- 
tom i your corn te ete sooner and 
best price. Then do custom work yourself, 
size for every requirement. Get catalog now. 
Appleton Mfg. Co., 1037 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill, 
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PER ROD UP. 






Write for Greatest money saving fence 
bargain book ever printed. Brown fence 
fis made of Hea ; 


wonderful and sample to test. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept 187 Cleveland, Ohie 
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“RURAL RECREATION AND SOCIAL LIFE”: 
WANTED 





HE Christmas number of The 
Progressive Farmer will be a 
“Farm Social Life and Recre- 
ation Special,” and for this issue 
we want a collection of the finest 
possible experience letters from 
our readers, men and women, 
young and old. 

Tell us what has been done to 
provide recreation and to improve 
the social life in your community— 
the social life of the young and the 
social life of the old. 

Tell us about your-farm women’s 
club and any young people’s clubs, 
Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, etc. 

If your farmers’ club has social 
as well as business features, tel] 
about them. 

Tell us about any conditions that 
have brought your people nearer 
together socially and made the 
people more neighborly. 

Tell us about anything you have 
done to get young people together 
oftener under wholesome _influ- 
ences. 

Tell us anything you have done 
to make strangers, new tenants, 
etc., more at home in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Tell us anything that church, 
school, or Sunday school—or 
preacher or teacher individually— 
has done to enrich the social life 
and provide recreation. 

Tell us anything you know about 
successful rural— 

1. Musicals: and singings; 

2. Plays, entertainments and 
pageants; 

3. Debating societies; 

4. Hunting parties, camping 
parties, fishing parties, etc.; 

5. Family reunions; 


PRIZE LETTERS | 


6. Picnics or excursions; 

7. Community fairs 
school fairs; 

8. Corn shuckings, and other 
meetings to do farm work; 

9. Community baseball, bas- 
ketball, tennis matches, etc.; 


and 





10. Playgrounds for school 
children; 

iil. Games for children at 
home; 


12. Thanksgiving, Easter, 
Fourth of July and Memorial 
Day Celebrations; 

13. Athletic stunts, plowing 
matches, races, etc.; 

14, Children’s day exercises; 

15. Reading Circles, lecture 
clubs, library extension work, 
etc.; 

16. Christmas plays and en- 
tertainments. 

17. Commencement exer- 
cises; 

18. Young people’s church so- 
cieties, Y. M. C. A. 

For what we regard as the most 
helpful letter sent us on these or 
any other appropriate subjects, we 
will give a first cash prize of $5, a 
second cash prize of $3, and then 
$1 each for the ten next most 
worthy letters received. If youwrite 
on two or three of these subjects, 
you may separate these into two or 
three separate letters, if you wish, 
and each will be entitled to enter 
the competition. 

Make your letters short—not 
over 500 words—and mail them to 
us before December 4, if practica- 
ble; by December 8 at latest. 

Extra pay will be given for any 
photographs we can use. 










THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Batteries ; 





Wherever and 
whenever you 
buy a Colum- 
bia; it’s the 
same fresh; 
lively battery 
that “‘costs no 
more; lasts 
longer.” 

National Carbon Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Fahnestock spring-clip bind. 
ing posts, no extra charge. Manufactured b 


NATIONAL CARBON CC 


CLEVELAND, ONI0 



















DON’T WASTE 
YOUR MONEY 


¥First—Don’t waste It by feed- 
ing whole grain; grind the = 
ond save 25%. Second— 
waste it by buying from ro 
obscure manufacturer. 





















FEED MILLS 


Take advantage of our fifty 
years’ experience—select from 
the most complete line made, 
the mill suited to YOUR needs. 






We have it. 


STOVER MFG. @ ENGINE CO. 


234 IDEAL AVE., FREEPORT, ILL. 


SAMSON WIND MILLS. STOVER'S GOOD ENGINE. MAGNETOS, 
ALFALFA AND ENSILAGE CUTTERS. WOOD SAW FRAMES, 











DEHORNING STOPS LOSS 


Cattle with horns are danger- 
ous and a constant menace to 
ms and to other cattle. De- 
orn quickly and easily witha 


' KEYSTONE DEHORNER 


an overin 2minutes. Nota harsh method. A 
clean cut. Cows give more milk; steers 
make better beef. Send for free booklet. 


M.T. Phillips, Box 106, Pomeroy, Pa. 


ag City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
. table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 50 years. 
Hand and power 3 
styles. £4.80 to $40, “FREE 
TRIAL. Write for catalog. 
THE A. W. STRAUB CO. 

Dept. M-38th & Filbert Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Dealers — Write for contract. 
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Conserve Farm Labor 


NE of the most serious problems 
confronting the farmer of the 


South is the scarcity of labor, and 
there is no prospect of the supply of 
labor increasing. How to make what 
we have go further and accomplish 
more is the question of pressing im- 
portance. 
of farm products, there is disappoint- 
ment ahead for the Southern farmer 
unless he promptly recognizes 
fact that there is no longer labor 
enough in the South to cultivate our 
lands under old methods of farming. 
Economizing our labor supply is no 
less important than the conservation 
of our food products. 


In spite of the high prices 


the 


It is a waste of labor to neglect soil 
improvement. One man can raise as 
much corn on land that produces for- 
ty bushels to the acre as two can on 
land so impoverished that it will yield 
only twenty bushels to the acre. It 
requires less labor to. produce ten 
bales of cotton on fifteen acres of 
good land than it does to produce ten 
bales on twenty acres of poor land. 
There is no way prevent the loss of 
of labor occasioned by depending 
upon a depleted soil. 

Under present labor conditions the 
Southern farmer has two options be- 
fore him. One is to plant a larger 
proportion of his land to crops other 


| than cotton; the other is to plant the 


usual acreage of cotton and let a por- 
tion of his land lie idle. It will be 
foolhardy, not to say unpatriotic, for 
Southern farmers to attempt to raise 
as large cotton crops in the future as 
in the past. The cotton crop is not 
only a greedy consumer of labor at 
best, but in addition is not well adap- 
ted to labor-saving processes. It 
monopolizes all the available labor 
during the hoeing and picking season, 
and causes other crops to suffer from 
neglect. It is certain that there has 
been a lighter planting of oats in 
some localities than was anticipated 
merely because the labor was not 
was all in the cotton 
fields. A considerable quantity of hay 
has been lost for the same reason. 


Corn is standing in the fields later 
than usual. Even the cotton fields 
themselves in many instances are still 
white. All this in spite of the fact 
that the weather has been unusually 
favorable for fall work. What would 
have happened if we had had a rainy 
autumn or had produced a fifteen- 
million bale cotton crop? The South- 
ern farmer will make a blunder fatal 
to his own interests, and also fail in 
his duty to the nation in its hour of 
need, unless he plants a larger pro- 
portion of his land to crops that re- 
quire less labor per acre than cotton. 

The practice of waiting till the first 
of March to begin plowing is without 
excuse, especially in times of labor 
scarcity. Breaking land for cotton, 
corn and other cultivated crops dur- 
ing the months of December, January 
and February will result in better 
crops and also conserve labor. This 
done, one man with a disk harrow at 
planting time can prepare as much 
land for the planting as four or five 
with turning plows and do it better. 

A man who breaks his land three 
inches deep with a six-inch plow 
turns one-fourth as much dirt as an- 
other man who breaks six inches 
deep with a twelve-inch plow. If the 
latter can be said to do a fair day’s 
work, the former is actually wasting 
three-fourths of his time. The man 
who drives one mule or horse, either 
in breaking or cultivating, when he 
might drive two or more, is wasting 
at least half his time. The man who 
drives a weak team, whether the 
weakness be due to the lack of num- 
bers, size or proper feeding, is not 
living up to his obligations or his op- 













FIRE PLACE FIXTURES AND HAROWARE SPECIALTIES, 





w. M. S. PUMP JACKS. HANO GRINDERS, 
























GET FULL VALUE 
OUT OF YOUR GRAIN 


Grind it and Feed it on your 
own place, where nothing is lost. 
Besides roughage, live stock must 


have Concentrates. ‘Ground Grain 
is the most 





_- “Always Reliable’’ 
Crush ear corn (with or with- 
out husks) and grind all kinds of 
small grain, cotton seed ond Head 
Katie, 10 sizes, 2 to 25 


lay for catalogue. 


~P. o.® 
Toe FE, POSNER, 

















FARMERS NOT A POISON 
rowerruL DISINFECTANT 


B-K disinfecting protects live -stock 
against disease. Ten = — Bop 
carbolic, yet. not a poison nta! 
acid, tar pe caustic. Safe—clean—cheap. 
U in barns of leading breeders. 

Awarded 









Gold Me — at amg ep 
Ex Write us, or ask your dealer 
eae" books ‘Disinfecting.* Special Trial 
Offer. Dealers wanted in every town. 


Coneral | Kebersteries =. Somes. Wis, 

















portunities. 
bor of the South is frittered away on 
the one-horse plow. 


The duty of the hour is not merely 


to plant larger’crops, but to gather 
larger harvests. We can do this only 
by increasing the effectiveness of the 
labor at our command. 

TO. TAYLOR: 
La. 


Riverton, 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhoed. 





The time of half the la- | 










So. Dickinson St. 
K-B-K-B-K°BK° BKB KS: 
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Only 
One Year to Pay!/f 7. 
$29 % eres New Butter- ¢ 

hour. Made also in 

ger sizes up toNo.8 
30 Bays" Free Trial and er yt yee 
Free cat- 


fsa Postal brings 
aioe, ‘folder and"" ‘direct-from-factory’’ offer. 
Buy from the manufacturer and save money, 


ALBAUGH -DOVER Co. | az 
22331 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 


















oR ST 


Tag your stock —best and cheapest means of 

identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
* Name, address and number stamped on tags. 

Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”’ 
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WINTER CLOTHES FOR THE 
FARMER 


Every Farmer Should Have Heavy 
Shoes, Overshoes, Leggings, Over- 
coat, Rubber Raincoat, a Bathrobe 
and Gloves 
ROPER clothing has a great deal 
to do with good health, especially 

in winter. At this season of the year, 
farmers are subjected to all kinds of 
weather conditions and often give 
less thought to protecting themselves 
than docity men who have paved 
streets to walk on and street cars in 
which to ride. A few suggestions 
therefore as to proper winter cloth- 
ing may not be out of place. 

Shoes.—Rather heavy shoes should 
be worn in winter and they should fit 
the feet. By heavy shoes is not meant 
hard, stiff shoes, for it is possible to 
buy shoes of good weight and still 
have them soft and pliable. 

Many farmers wear shoes with tops 
fifteen or eighteen inches high and 
these are especially good _ for 
wear when cleaning out underbrush 
and walking in briers—as when hunt- 
ing. They are also fine when using 
a walking plow, for all dirt is kept 
out of the shoes by the high tops. 

The average farmer, however, does 
not feel like buying a pair of high- 
top shoes for use on these special oc- 
casions, and it is usually unwise to 
wear such shoes regularly, for the 
reason that if high-top shoes are 
worn six days in the week and then a 
change made to shoes with lower 
tops on Sunday, a cold may be con- 
tracted. 

If a farmer does not wish to pur- 
chase a pair of high-top shoes for oc- 
casional wear, therefore, a way out of 
the difficulty is to purchase a pair of | 
leggings to be worn with the regular 
farm shoes when actually needed. 

It goes without saying of course, | 
that every member of the farm family 
should be kept supplied with over- 
shoes for use in wet weather. It is } 
cheaper to buy overshoes than pay.) 
doctors’ bills for colds, grip and pneu- 
monia. 

Underclothing—M ost  undergar- 
ments worn in winter are made of | 
heavy knitted cotton and the tend- | 
ency is to buy garments of too heavy 
a weight. The body must have air at 
all times and for this reason knitted 
underwear that is not fleece-lined is 
best 

A union suit is 
piece garments. 
have just 


better than two- 
The body should 
as much covering at one 
place as another and if there is to 
be any difference, the extremities 
should have the most covering. In 
opposition to this rule, the two-piece 
undergarments give double covering 
on the middle portion of-the body. 
Outer Clothing.—While overalls are 
standard garments for outer wear in 
summer, they are not heavy enough 
for winter. Many farmers wear over- 
alls over woolen clothing, however, 
because they protect woolen suits 





from dirt. This is objectionable, be- 
cause the same protection from cold 
is not offered when a change 
to “Sunday clothes.” 

If the farmer would have 
health, therefore, he must try to have 
his clothing of uniform weight and 
warmth throughout the week. Cor- 
duroy clothing is mighty good for 
winter wear on the farm. This is 
made of cotton and is not only warm 
but very durable. A suit of this wil! 
be just as warm as the Sunday wool 
suit. A flannel shirt is very good for 
winter farm wear, and where there is 


nei shirt will just about balance a cot- 
ton shirt and vest on Sunday. 
Hats.—The 
is a felt hat 
without 


usual winter headgear 
and too often this is 
ventilation. The felt hat is 
all right if it is ventilated and if it is 
not, three or four holes should be 
made in each side of the crown with 
a small leather punch. 

Many farmers prefer a cap rather 
than a hat, and unless a hat is well 
ventilated the cap is better for nel 


is made | 


good 


no vest worn during the week, a flan- | 
} 
| 
| 
| 


scalp. Most caps are of loosely wov- 
en material and though warm give 
ample ventilation. 

Wet weather clothes.—Every farm- 
er should be prepared for a spell of 
wet weather. For this he needs a 
rubber coat or mackintosh, a pair of 
rubber boots and a good umbrella. 
The body needs plenty of air at all 
times, and when a rubber coat is 
worn, an umbrella should be carried 
and the coat left open about the neck 
so as to give ventilation. The rubber 
boots should be worn only when ac- 
tually out in the wet, but they wili be 
found invaluable for doing the chores 
in stormy winter weather. 

Miscellaneous clothing.—There are 
several other minor things in the way 
of winter clothing that the farmer 
should have. One of these is a bath 
robe. These robes are made of heavy 
material and are almost indispensable 
for slipping on when getting up to 
build the morning fire or running an 
errand inside the house at night. 

Another thing that is surprising is 
the farmer’s seeming contempt for 
gloves. Many farm workers seem to 
think it effeminate to wear gloves 
and that a “real man” has rough, 
knotty and twisted hands. It is true 
that some farm work cannot be done 
with gloves on—such as milking, etc., 
—but a large part of the rough farin 
work can be done with gloves on, and 
money paid out for good gloves 1s 
money well spent. pel Bea (8 





Don't forget that The Progressive 
wants really good photographs of farm 
scenes, Look over the pictures we have 
been using, and if you have some that com- 
pare favorably, send them along 


Farmer 


INEFFICENCY ON THE FARM 
COSTS MONEY 


Improper Location of Watering 
Trough, or Gate, and Carrying of 
Water From Distant Well Waste 
Valuable Time 
FFICIENCY accomplishing 
work in the shortest possible time 

with the least possible exertion. To 
be efficient does not mean to work 
harder; it gets more returns for the 
work done. Efficiency is frequently 
lacking on the farm. 

Sometimes the horse trough is not 
placed near the barn. It may mean 
that it takes three minutes longer to 
water the horses. Yet when the 
horses are watered three times a day 
the farmer losses practically ten min- 
utes. In a year this would amount 
to sixty hours or six working days 
of ten hours each. Wouldn’t it pay 
such a farmer to spend four or five 
days piping his water to his barn? 

Sometimes the gate into a field is 
two hundred yards out of the way. It 
takes the driver five minutes longer 
to go round where the gate is than 
it would if the gate were in the most 
direct line. He uses the gate only 
once a week yet in a year he would 
waste four hours going around by 
that out-of-the-place gate—more time 
than it would take to put in a new 
gate. 

I know of one farm where the water 
supply is a hundred yards from the 
house. On an average, half an hour 
a day is spent in carrying water from 
the well to the house. If a man were 


means 


(25) 


hired to carry the year’s water supply 
at one time, it would take him eight- 
teen 10-hour days. If he were paid 
only a dollar and a half a day, the 
water system on that farm would 
cost $27. A water system that would 
bring the water to the house and last 
a life time coud be put in for less 
than that. 

How many days per year is lack 
of efficiency costing on your farm? 


ALFRED WESTFALL. 


The Secret 


N ONE occasion I traveled over 

500 miles to hear Prof. J. W. Fox, 
who was at that time in charge of the 
Mississippi Delta Experiment Station 
at Stoneville, Mississipi, deliver an 
address on “How to Make Farming 
Profitable.” In anticipation of this 
event, I naturally dreamed of ‘what 
Professor Fox would talk about, and 
rather expected him to tell us about 
the use of improved implements, live- 
stock, and such things, and was 
therefore considerably surprised 
when that great man arose and said: 

“The secret of successful farming 
is to have rich land and keep the 
grass out.” 


1225 





GEORGE JAMES. 





“Do you take any periodicals?” asked a 
Missouri minister on his first round of parish 
visits. ‘‘Well, I don’t,” replied the woman, 
“but my husband takes ‘em frequently. I 
do wish you’d try to get him to sign the 
pledge.’ 





Make your neighborhood a reading 


neigh- 
borhood. 
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YEAR 


COTTON SEED COMBED OUT 
SHOWING DEVELOPMENT OF STAPLE LENGTH—ACTUAL SIZE 
COKER’S PEDIGREED LONG STAPLE COTTON 


COKERS 
PEDIGREED 
SEEDS 
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The Results 
of Breeding 








O plant ordinary seed when youcan get Coker’s 
Pedigreed Seed is to deliberately cut down your 
yields and Jower your profits. Countless tests 

prove them a money-maker to the farmer. 


On the left we show how we have produced from 
ordinary short staple cotton—by eleven years pedi- 
gree breeding—a long staple cotton, increasing the 
staple length from one inch to one and three eighths inches. 
In some years we were able to increase the length only 1-32 
and in some instances only 1-64 of an inch. 
slow, painstaking and expensive. : 
high salaried, trained experts. This long staple cotton is usually 
worth 3c to 6c per pound more than short staple cotton. This 
year our latest Pedigreed strains are bringing a premium of 
15 to 17 cents more than ordinary cotton. 
dollars additional income is put into the pockets of the 
farmers in our immediate locality in average years as the 
result of planting Coker’s Pedigreed long staple cottons. 


By careful breeding we have produced a seed corn that is high- 
ly weevil-resistant, that is of unusually high quality, that yields 
on an average 3 to 10 bushels more per acre than ordinary 


seed corn. 


Similar wonders have been accomplished with Coker’s Pedi- 
greed Red Appler Oats and Coker’s Pedigreed Abruzzi Rye. 
We have also strains of peas and sorghum and other farm crops 
which out-yield other varieties both in quality and quantity. 


Can you afford not to plant these pure bred productive Pedi- 
greed seeds—which will make hand- 
some profits for you? 


Our Catalog is Free! 
A postal card will bring it. 


Pedigreed Seed Co. 


DAVID R. COKER, President 
Hartsville, - South Carolina 


The work was 
It could only be done by 


A half million 




































N? torch needed with this new 
lamp. Just use a match as with the old 
time oillamp. Gives a brilliant, steady, white 
light of 360 candle power, brighter than the 
brightest electric light, safer than the safest 
oil lamp, Cheaper than the cheapest candles. 


gous <— Coleman 
Quick-Lite 


makes and burns its own 
as from common gaso- 
ine. Nowicks totrim— 
no globes to wash. No 
dirt, grease, smoke or 
soot Absolutely safe, 
no danger of fire or ex- 
pilosion. Fuel can’t 
spill—no danger if tipped 
over. Guaranteed Five 
Years—will last a life- 
time. If your dealercan’t 
supply — address our 
nearest office for talog No. 
COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
DALLAS. ed ST. PAUL, 
TOLEDO, CHICAGO, 
























BOHON is 
Smashing 


Bugsy 
Prices 


Get My Free Book 


My remarkable, big, new 
book shows everything 
ou_ want—covers every 
kina of vehicle and harness, 
ices smasned. More styles. 
If interested in my Money- ‘ 
Saving Merchandise and Farm NQ 
Equipment catalog, ask for it. 
uick shipments — lower prices. 
rite me today. D. T. Bohon, Pres. 
THE D. T. BOHON COMPANY 
10Main Street, Harrodsburg, Ky. 


RED= BLOODED AMERICANS 
“ATTENTION! 


RESIDENT WILSON'’S reply to Pope Benedictus’ 
Viveace Note is a clear, complete and authoritative 
statement of America’s reasons for entering the war 

and America’s noble aims in this great conflict. 

It is a momentous document, one that will go down in 
history as a masterpiece among State Papers of the United 
States and the World. 

Every home should have a cop: 
looked upon with the respect an 


+ Pe 3 « Se . . ~ < 
“A Most Patriotic .Christmas Gift.” 
We have reproduced thi: “Re iy” and illuminated it in 


a most beautiful manner, using the highest skill known to 
the Engraver's Art. 








keptswhere it may be 
reverence it deserves. 


The size is 14x17 inches. Single copies mailed to any 
address in the United States or Canada, 60c. Two or more 
copies at 50c each. Stamps accepted. 


SEATTLE ENGRAVING CO. 


SEATTLE, U. S. A. 





insure ag: osing 
§0-Ib. pig from Cholera; 60 to 80-lb. pigs for 
'c; 80 to 10@-lb. pigs 0c; plus 8X c for each 
10 ibs. over 100lbs. By using 


EAGLE SERUM 


the freshest, purest serum you can 
buy. Produced under state and U. 8S. 
license---from choice hogs---in tbe South- 
west’s finest laboratory. i d Di- 
rect to you. Ideal results every time! 
Write for FREE Folder: ‘‘Insurance 
Against Hog Cholera.”’ 


EAGLE SERUM CO. 


Dept.P OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 























KELLY-DUPLEX “corer ana 
Grinding Mill 


m clover hay, 
pea vine hay, 
sheaf oats, 
kaffir corn, and milo 
maize in the head 
either separately or mixed 
in varied proportions with 
corn on the cob, with or with 
outshucks, seed oats, rye, bare 
ley, corn and all othergrains. 


This machine has three sets 

regulation, fine, nedium 
. For capacity, easy running an: 
lex can’t be beat. Especially 
‘or free catal: 


aaoue d tor Gasoline Engines. Writef catalog. 
bBU LEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box3ig Springfield, Ohio 


HEATING STOVES 


Spotless reliable Wood Heater makes the 
most economical heating plant you can find; «< 
burns w nots, cobs, ete.—anything $= < 
exce) t coal; heats quickly, keeps large room 
Geundapenbis in coldest weather; easily reg- 

ulated; sheet metal. double-seam bottom, 
v durable. Write for new catalog “*A 
of South’s Mail Order House showing full J 
line of heaters—Oak Heaters, (w 5 





or coarse Tai 
uniform grinding, the Kelly- 










South Carolina’s Acting Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture 


. C. SUMMERS, who has been as- 
sociated with the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Industries seven years, has been nam- 
ed by Governor 
Manning to tem- 
porarily succeed 
the late Col. E. J. 
Watson, who had 
been at the head 
of the department 
of agriculture 
since its creation. 
Mr. Summers is 
a very young man 
for the task to 
which he has been called. Completing 
his course at Clemson College in June, 
1908, he entered Purdue University at 
Lafayette, Ind., in July, where he re- 
mained until May, 1910, when he ac- 
cepted a place under Col. Watson. Mr. 
Summers was at the head of the 
chemistry division of the department, 
where he rendered efficient, faithful 
and painstaking service. He is a na- 
tive of Orangeburg County, having 
been reared in the small town of 
Springfield. 


[OUR HEALTH TALK | 


Fifteen Health Rules for Farmer 
Folk 


{Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University 
has summed up in fifteen simple rules what 
he terms the essehtials to good health on 
the farm. We print two of these rules this 
week and others will appear in successive 
issues until the entire fifteen are published.] 


AIR—RULE 3 


Spend Time in the Open Air in Win- 
ter as Well as in Summer 





MR. SUMMERS 








RESH air is just as necessary in 

the winter as in the summer. Even 
if the outdoor air is cold, damp or 
foggy, it is generally healthier than 
indoor air. Exercise should not be 
unduly reduced in the winter because 
there is not so much to be done. A 
great reduction of exercise in the 
winter 1s dangerous for the farmer 
who works hard in the summer, in 
the same way that it is dangerous for 
an athlete to suddenly give up his 
training. 


AIR—RULE 4 


Have Lots of Fresh Air Where You 
Sleep, or Sleep Out if You Can 


— people have an especially 
good chance to sleep out or at least 
to have good fresh air in their bed- 
rooms. A third of one’s time is spent 
in bed, and during this period one 
should have plenty of fresh air. If 
sleeping inside, all the windows in 
the bedroom should be wide open. 
Night air is not injurious, it is bene- 
ficial. Fresh air at night produces a 
rested and energetic feeling in the 
morning. If sleeping out-of-doors, 
plenty of nightclothes and bedclothes 
must be used. If there are mosqui- 
toes or flies, a piece of light mosquito- 
netting can be hung over the bed. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


HE market has been generally steady this 
, oy the Savannah quotation standing at 


28% cents for good middling. A fair vol- 
ume of business has been tlone, but the 
demand has been considerably restricted by 
the lack of adequate transportation facili- 
ties. These keep down the export move- 
ment, and even make it difficult for North- 


ern mills to get supplies. The situation re- 
sulting from these conditions is bearishly in- 
terpreted by the 
but short selling 


average speculative trader, 
being kept whole- 
some check by the firm front maintained by 
Southern holders of spots. 

The tendency toward reduction 
crop estimates, and this tendency cannot but 


in 


is 


seems in 
be strengthened by the census report on gin- 
ning, which shows 7,150,000 bales to 
November 1, as compared with over 8,600,000 
last year. The figures for this year proved 
materially smaller than had been forecast 
by the best accredited authorities, and would 
seem to confirm the views of those who put 
the crop at less than 11,000,000 bales, ex- 
cluding linters. 

On the other hand the outlook as to the 


only 








THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. \ 





year’s consumptive needs is becoming more 





and more confused. American mills up to 
this time have been using more than last 
year, but are now said to be curtailing more 
or less, owing to loss of labor for one thing. 
But government 
must be filled; so that it really seems cer- 
tain that home consumption will fully 
maintained, and probably increased, despite 
any possible economy 
port however, another matter. 
Both England and France have radically re- 
duced their takings, and the other countries 
will apparently not do very much. 


orders are enormous, and 


be 
in civil use. The ex- 


business, is 


Many perplexing factors confuse the prob- 
and all of things are likely to 
happen. Meanwhile, present prices are auite 
up to everything we had any right to expect. 
They are certainly too high to warrant spec- 
ulating for a further advance. Especially 
is this the case with Sea Island cotton, now 
bringing around 73 cents. This is a phenom- 
enal price, and anything which would permit 
shipments from Egypt would demoralize the 
market for Sea Islands. Coming of peace 
would doubtless be the occasion of a boom in 
short cotton, but might be expected to cause 
a break of 10 or 20 cents in Sea Islands be- 
fore a holder could know what had hap- 
pened. W. T. WILLIAMS. 
Savannah, Ga. 


lem, sorts 





Virginia Tobacco Markets 


ERHAPS the best comparison of tobacco 
values may be summed in half a dozen 


words—1915, 8% cents; 1916, 16% cents; 
1917, 32% cents. These are the average 


prices paid for tobacco in Danville from the 
opening of the season until November 1, for 
three successive seasons. The present sea- 
son averages nearly four times better than 
that of only two years ago. 

In Richmond 750,000 pounds changed 
hands at an average of 34%4 cents. On one 
day at one warehouse it ran up to 35 cents. 
Over 1,000 pounds of dark primings are in- 
cluded in this average and these averaged 
slightly under 12 cents, The average for 
October, exclusive of primings, was 803,816 
pounds at 32% cents; 1916 averages 12 cents. 

In Danville in October 9,858,260 pounds 
were sold at an average of 32% cents. The 
quality of the product received here is going 
down. Everyone hears of a determination 
to extend tobacco acreages for 1918, 

In Petersburg there active demand 
for all grades; just now bright leaf predom- 
inates in this market and is selling all the 
way from 30 to 75 cents. 

In Lynchburg only 139,000 pounds were re- 
ceived and this was largely air-cured leaf, 
ranging in price from 27 to 31 cents. A few 
good wrappers boosted the price up to 46% 
cents. Even suckers find their way to this 
market and these usually discarded sprouts 
fetched from 9 to 12 cents a pound. 

In Rocky Mount only 900,000 pounds were 
received and this sold rapidly at an average 
of 34 cents. Offerings here are improving 
in quality as the advances. Market 
is strong and Total received this 
season nearly 16 million pounds, sold at an 
average of 28% cents. 

In South Boston prices continue to ad- 
vance a trifle weekly, the crop is 50 per 
cent on the market and nearly all growers 
talk of extended acreages next year. Six 
million pounds were sold here in October at 
an average of 32% cents. In 1916 the aver- 
age was 16% cents. Total this year nearly 
ten million pounds, average 29% cents, 
South Boston never before experienced such 
a heavy tobacco market and the total cash 
turnéd over here is a surprise to all inter- 
ested. 

In Winston-Salem over nine million pounds 
changed hands in October for $3,107,314.55, 


is an 


season 
active. 


an average of nearly 34% cents. This is 
more than twice the average paid a year 
ago and the sales are heavier. Ww. 





Gladys—Jack is horrid! When we were 
out tonight a little bug flew right into my 
mouth, and I asked him of what that was a 
sign. Clytie—What did he say it meant? 
Gladys—That I should keep my mouth shut, 
—St. Louis Republican. 





The men who lead are the men who read, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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“SOVER EIGN’* Guaranteed Roofing is good roof- 
ing —made right from the right materials, It’s 
packed full of service. It will not warp, shrink or 
crack. Heat or cold will not effect it. **Sovereign” 
Roofing is made in Plain Rubber, Sand Coated and 
Red and Green Slate Surfaced. A kind for every 
necd—all good and guaranteed, 


We maintain warehouses in principal cities, ship- 
ping your order from a warehouse near you. This 
insures prompt arrival of your goods—saves freight 
charges and enables us to pay the freight and still 
make price as low as ordinary roofing is sold. 


Every foot of “*Sovereign”® Slate Coated Roofing is 
backed by our 25-year Gold Bond Guarantee. We 
make it right and guarantee you that it is right. 
We guarantee that it will outwear any roofing of 
its kind, Our Gold Bond Guarantee is your ab- 
yn Lgeocgey “Sovereign” Roofing will make 
good or we will refund your money. TE 
TODAY for free samples—good big ones—FREE 
CATALOG and prices freight paid to your railroad 
station. A post card will bring all. 


TieCanodinaMerau Prooucr 
| WILMI.AGTON iNAC. 
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' TRY MR. LANGFORD’S PLAN | 


_ 





F 
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The Progressive Farmer, 
Dear Sirs:— 


I received my O. I. C, and am more 
than proud of her. I promised each 
farmer who subscribed to your paper a 
free service on a Duroc Boar we have, 
and I am going to give the business men 
who subscribed a pig from -m roe Aa 5 
sow to give away in the fall of 1918, if I 
have success with her. 

I am going to get up subscriptions for 
another pig as soon as I can get the time. 

Respectfully, 
J. L. LANGFORD. 

Grayson County, Texas. 


Note:—Try Langford’s plan and make 
your start today by filling in and return- 
ing the Inquiry Form to be found in this 
issue of The Progressive Farmer. 
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Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
vou can often get it by putting a little notice 
fm our Farmers’ Exchange, 














1-ply, wt. 35 Ibe. 
Price, per roll 


$1.1 


i.e. | ee 
Price, roll, ...600 





“ 
te 
~~ 
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35 Ibs... 
- $1.35... 


Desk 475 for free samples. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 








$7.10 4 Order at once all you now need or expect to need 
ROG come. Nothing lke present demand for Rubber Roofing ever 
; known, U.S. Gov’tis using it exclusively on all cantonment build- 
@aee ings; farmers are ordering as never before to house war-time crops; 
roofing mills are taxed to limit. We can furnish Spotless and Spot- 
less Special Roofing at prices lower than others, and still give you 
the same high quality roofing as before. 
Spotiess Rubber Roofing equals any standard roofing in wt., length & thickness. 
2-ply, wt. 45 Iba. 
Spotl s ial G he 3 Rubb 
potiess Special Guarantee ubber Roofi Ji It, i 
asphalt saturation and superior skin coating make rein Ms Ay fa , ona 
Thickness of Roll LA = ow: eee S-Dly.....4-ply . 


55 
++-$2.10.....$2.48 2) 


Each roll contains 108 eq. ft. with nails & cement. 
Order now from this advertisement or write to 


RICHMOND, VA. 





for long time to 


3-ply, wt. 65lbs. 
Price, per roll 


$1.4 $1.83 
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Saturday, November 17, 1917] 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 








cents @ word; four times a d, etc. 
Each word. number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial e dress) 
counts as a separate word. Advertisements not 


accepted without cash with order. 
seems high, remember it would cost you , 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad , a, this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for ——, = a $1. 
tion only. Combined 
insertion. 


Above rates for Eastern edi 
all editions, 12 cents a word each 


If the rate 











MACHINERY 


jenn PPAR RRR AAR AAA AAA 

For Sale or E chunget 25 h.p. International trac- 
tor engine complete, good as new. It’s too large for 
my sandy land. Will exchange for lighter one, or 
any Koo d farm machinery. R. H. Tolmar, Daisy, Ga. 


HELP vi POSITIONS WANTED 


III IPI PPP LLL ALLA 





man to raise e tobac co on shares. 
Jonesboro, Ny. C 
Wanted—2-horse tenant farmer, with or r without 


horse stock, for orchard farm. 
North Carolina. 

Wanted—A 
dairyman, 
Oxford 


Box 120, Taylorsville, 





man for position as assistant farmer 
Give names of references. Address 
Orphan Asylum, Oxford, N. Cc. 





Wanted—Position on Farm as Overseer—By e: expert- 
enced young man, Single; character and habits good. 
Address, J. H. B., Box 749, Raleigh, N. 


Tobacco Factory. Wants Gainama—3iia monthly 
and expenses for right man. Experience unnecessary, 
as we give complete ee Piedmont Tobacco 
Co., F-54, Danville, Va 


Wanted—A working foreman who can handle labor 
and farm machinery. Only married men _ without 
children should apply. Salary, $50. sive references. 
Brier Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 


LIVESTOCK 


‘BERKSHIRES 


“Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 
Virginia, 





_—_— eer LL Oe 


Pure-bred 





1 Berkst sows, 








e 2 igs — Sutoghete _ brood 
sheep, and some fine young horses. N. E. enges, 
Duprees, Va 
DURC 
“Defender Boar Pigs, Bred Sows and Gilts. Knapp 
Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 





Duroc-Jersey Pigs—2% months old, $7. W. S. 


Brothers, Elizabeth City, N. C., Route 4. 
For Sale—12 choice, highly. bred Duroc- Jersey “pigs. 
Sire won first prize at Greensboro and Raleigh. 


Price 
50 each. M. 
Melver, Gulf, 





a positively guaranteed. 





accel 


year old, ‘a 





~ One | Re Zegistered Hampshire Boar—1 


dandy.’ Also pure- ~bred ae pigs ready to 
ship Dec Sar ‘*Beauties.’’ Thomas Ellis, 
4 dv ance, N. 








~poLAND- CHINAS 
Big Type, 


~ Pedigreed, Prolific Poland-Chinas—Big 








litters, good quality and best of breeding. Pigs, 
$12.50 up. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 

Registered Poland-China Hogs—Bred sows, bred 
gilts, service boars; pigs, both sexes, any age. All 
hogs immuned against cholera. Big Type. w. 


Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


Pedigreed “Rig. Type Poland- China Pigs—Sired by 
Wonderful boars, ‘‘A Wonder,’’ ‘“‘Sampson the Great,’’ 
in thousand-pound class; no better blood in Poland- 






China world. Booking orders, fall delivery. Hill 
Brook Stock Farm, South Boston, Va. 
TAMWORTHS 
Buy a Tamworth—High priced feeds make high 
cost pork. Tamworths grow big frames on grass and 
cheap feeds, and raise big litters. 3uy now Illus- 
trated booklet. Clydesdale horses. Tamworth hogs. 
Montrose Farm, Orange, Va. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

For Sale—Grade Angus Cattle. Box 120, Taylors- 
ville, N. C. 





For Sale—Registered Aberdeen-Angus bull and 





heifer calves, at reasonable prices. Occoneechi Island 
Farm, c larksvill 
HEREFORD 
For Sale—One fine registered Hereford bull calf, 
age 11 months, price $65, f.o.b. Gulf, N. C.  Regis- 
tration papers ase Write for particulars. 
a. M. McIver, Gulf, N. 
caameaiasi ij 
For Sale—Fine_ Registered Holstein Bull—3 years 
old, good condition, price $150. J. E. Broom, Mat- 
thews, N. C. 
Registered Holstein Bull Sale—From 


Calves for 
A 


produc ing dams. M. Mahoney, 


heavy Mitchells, 
irgir 





Registered Bred Holstein Cows—Backed by blood of 
Hengerveld DeKol, DeKol 2nd’s Butter Boy 3rd, and 











King of the 1 Pontiacs. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 
‘Regi tered Holstein Calves—Finely bred bull calves 
for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by U. S. Govern- 
ment. Write J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. 
JERSEYS 
~ Quick Sale—Choice Jersey Bull Yearling, $35. Dixie 
I Farm, Warsaw, N. C. 
Sale—High-grade Jersey heifers, calves and 





_Hi. H. Meschendorf, Forest Depot, Va 


RED POLLS 
Red Poll Bull Pure-bred but not 
Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 

-_ SHORTHORNS 

Registered Scotch Shorthorn. Roan 
Whitehall Sultan, out of a Cruickshank Gwendoline. 


The latter for the first month of this freshening, 
t second in butter fat against Jerseys and Hol- 











Two-year-old 
regist ered. 








Bull—tTracing to 
















County Testing Association. Knapp Farm, 
enn 
DOGS x 
v Peligreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, 
irg 
For Sale—-Coon and possum dogs. Moses Moore, 
Wi kers, N. 
Sale— Three 8-months Beagles, $8 each. One 
3 years, $6. C. E. Rinse, Plymouth, Bs. ¢. 
dales—The best hunters, companions and guard 
Pups for sale. Imported dog at stud Caro- 
= a Kennels, Reidsville, N. C. 


For Sale—English_ Setter ‘pups, six 





>, ett months old. 
am Y Stered; sire eligible to registration. Would 
for chickens. d. {, Cathcart, Winnsboro, 





Carolina 
SHEEP AND GOATS 


1 FF ox Sale— -Southern Range Ewes and Goats—In car 
tots. Roadview Farm, Marion, Ala 


HORSES AND MUL ES 


Ponies for 
wo Mares J. R. 





pan hetland Sale—Imported stallion and 
Stephens, Danville, Va 








_TWO OR MORE BREEDS 








For Sale or Exchange, for young beef catte: Pair 
mares, fourteen and fifteen hundred, seven and eleven 
years old. Am overstocked. W. B. Powell, North 
Garden, Va. 

For Sale—High-class Percheron colts and mule 
colts. Registered pigs and shoats. Duroc boars. One 
litter of 12 grade Berkshire pigs at $5 each. H. 


Meschendorf, Forest Depot, Va. 





Clydesdale Stallions—Three pure-bred horses, 3 and 


4 years old. Richest breeding. Fine individuals. 
Prices _ reasonable. Clydesdale _ horses. Tamworth 
hogs. Montrose Farm, Orange, Va. 





POULTRY AND EGGS © 


ge EGHORNS 





~ Single Comb White Leghorn Cockerels—$1.50 apiece, 
six _months. _P. D. Diggs, Lilesville, | Mm. C. 
ORPINGTONS | 
White your wants. Midnight 


Orpingtons—Write 
Poultry Farm, Liberty, N. Cc. 


Black Orpingtons—10 pullets, 
J. MeN. Stover, So. Boston, Va. 


“Buff Orpingtons—Stock and Eggs—Write for prices 
and show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 


ROCKS 


ed Rock Cockerels, and Pullets 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


~ Barred Roc ks Thomgeow $ strain. ‘Satis 
anteed. Ms. H. Yeaver, Stuart, Va 

Ringlet Barred Plymouth Rock 
Hens, $2. Thompson’s strain. 
Morris Station, Ga. 

Barred Rocks—Ringlet, Parks and Mittendorf bred- 
to-lay strains. Cockerels, $3; pullets, $2. Keowee 
Farm, Calhoun, S. C. 


WYANDOTTE: 


“March hatched, $20. 











Sarr “Mrs. Jonathan 
Ev ans, 











action guar 








Cockerels—! 
William Boy 








‘ Champion “White | Rene ounteye —Stock “fer Sale rea- 
sonable. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. ; 
~ Choice White Wyandotte _Cockerels—Reasonable. 


From best blood lines in America. John E. Shepherd, 


Burlington, N. C., B Route 


FU RKEYS 


Grand Pa a 
Siler City, N. 


aioe 


“Selling Off One Hundred Single Comb Buff Orping 
ton Chickens and Bourbon Red Turkeys—October, 
November and December. Miss Julia Jones, Tobacco- 


SEEDS AND PLANTS _ 


CABBAGE —_ 


: Cabbage “Plants that are ood ones, . $l. 25, 1,000. 
Murray’s Farm, Catawba, N. 


Wakefield Cabbage Samo: 000, $1.25 Thank 
you for the order. Fred Murray, Claremont, N. : < 


“Fiardy Cabbage Plants—Leading "1,000, 
$1.50; 5,000, $7. Order early. North 


Emporie, Va. 


~ Frost Proof. “Wakefield Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, 
25c per 100, or by express, 1,000, $1.25. Eureka Farm, 
Claremont, N. 


Raise “Early Spring | Cabbage —Get - Frost-proof Jers y 
Murray, 





Mammoth ee prize 
vis 


winners. R. 








varieties. 
Tarris, 














Wakefield plants, $1.25 thousand, from G. W. 
Claremont, N. | eae ne 

Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants—$1 for 1,000 f.0.b. 
Meggett, S. C.; $2 per 1,000 by mail. W. Perry, 


Yonges Island, 8S. 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
field for sale at 12%¢c per_hundred, f.o.b. Bear Creek. 
Mrs. Jessie P. Rives, Bear Creek, N. C. 


For Early Spring, Cabbaxe— Set your plants 
Frost-proof Plants: 


75c, 500; $1.50 1,000. 
ginia Plant Farm, 


Franklin, Va., ° Heute’ 1. 
Frost Proof. Cabbage Plants—Early jouw Wakefield, 
$1 per 1,000; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.5 cash with 
order. Oxford Orphan Asylum, Oxford, 4 Cc. 


~ Frost-proof_ Cabbage Plants—Express $1 per “h,000; 
parcel post, $1.50 per 1,000; 10,000 for $7.50. Imm 
diate shipment. D. C Proctor, Pembroke, N. C. 

Back the Boys in the Trenches—Buy_ cabbage 
plants now. Best varieties, 500 for $1; $1.50 per 
Trowsand: 5,000 and up, $1.25. T. Leo Riser, 
Whitmire, 8. € 


Frostproof ¢ Jabbage Plants Ready—35 cents 100: 300, 





now. 
East Vir 











85c; 500, $1.2 1,000, $2, postpaid; express collect: 
$1.50 thousand: 5,000, $6.25. Satisfaction positively 
guaranteed. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 
300 Cabbage Plants, 75c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2, 
postpaid. Express: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $1.25 
per 1,000; 10,000, $1 per 1,000. Try our Quality 
Plants, that pay. Dixie Plant ¢ Hawkinsville, Ga. 








Cabbage “Plants—Ready to 0 ship. Wakeffeld, Drum 








head and Dutch Ee Sane $1.10; expressed, col 
lect, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.2 000, White Ber 
muda onion sets, 90¢ p : oy & R. Ballard Co, 
Pavo, Ga 

Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties for late winter, 
spring heading. 300, 75c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2, post 
paid. Express collect, $1. 50 thousand; 10,000, $12 


satisfied customers or money back. J. T. 
Sons, Franklin, Va. 


Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, 
Flat Dutch—Satisfaction guaranteed. 
for $1; 1,000 for $1.50; 5,000 at $1.25; 10,000 and 
up at $1 f. o. b. here. Delivered by parcel post: 100 
4 25c; 1,000 for $1.75. D. F. Jamison, Summer- 
ville, S. C. 


Hardy Frost-proof 
seed, any variety, 500, $1; 
10,000 and over at $1. 
tion guaranteed. 
grow our own 
yeorgetown, 8. C. 


Cc ‘abbage Plants—Frost 
prompt shipment. Satisfaction 
fields, Succession, Flat Dutch. Express: 500, 75c; 
1,000, 5,000 and over, $1. Parcel post paid: 
500, $ 2. Potato Plants, $1.50 per 1,000. 
ie 4 Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 


Council % 





Succession and 
By express: 500 





Cabbage _ Plants from tested 
1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $6.25; 
Prompt shipments; satisfac- 
Directions with each order. We 
plants Enterprise Truck Farm, 


Proof—Millions ready for 
Vak 


guaranteed. Wake- 





~ Cabbage Plants— Ready for 
Varieties: Jersey Wakefield, 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch 
mail, postpaid, 500 for $1.25, 1,000, for 

express (not prepaid), 1,000 for $1.50, 5,000 at $1.25 
per 1,000; 10,000 and over at $1 per 1,000. Satis- 
faction guarante Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


~ CLOV ER 
$.100 bu. Lambert 
COTTON 


~“Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed. G. L 
South Carolina. 





" immediat 
Charleston 

Prices: .by 
$2.25; by 


Fulwood’s 
shipment 





Bur Clover Darlington, Ala.. 


Toole, Aiken, 








Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—Allen’s Town and 
Country Farms, Hoschton. Ga 

Cotton Seed—Blue aa first prize at fair. W. 
H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S. C. 

For Sale—Improved, Early, Big Boll Cleveland 
cotton seed. W. N. Coleman, Culverton,’ Ga. 

Woodard’s Improved Big Boll Cotton Seed To my 





iends: I have about 


400 bushels of my spe 
improved big boll 


cotton seed, now ready for 
sale at $2 per bushel This cotton is early and free 
from disease and will make more per acre than any 
cotton on the market and is 43 per cent lint J. H. 
Woodard, Princeton, N. C., Route No. § 


~ ‘Vandiver’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton—40 bolls make one 


pound. Largest per cent of lint. No anthracnose. 
No boll weevils. lave private gin Private culler 
We are originators of this wonderful cotton. Seed 
going like hot cakes Act quickly. Best all-round 
cotton grown. Write us for facts and proofs from 
your own state and special price on seed for early 
delivery Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga 


> +? . 




















ONIONS 
Onion Sets—Yellow or Whites, $6 for two bushel 
bags (64 pounds). Send postoffice money order and 
orders will receive prompt “pe hima Bear Produce 
Mase. Co., Wilmington, N. 
PEAS 
For Sale—Mixed Peas—$2.50 bushel, eash with 
order. Luther _Cobb, Culberson, N. 
Cowpeas Wanted—Also White peas. Write, stating 
quantity and variety, and get our best offer. Rowland 
Co., Seedsmen, Augusta, Ga. 
PECAN TREES 
Pecan Trees escriptive price list on request. 
G. H. Tomlinson, Putney, Ga. 
All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. | Bass 


Pecan | Company, Lumberton, Misa 


For Sale Cheap—Pedigreed Pecan Trees—Grafted 
from bearing trees in my own orchard. Best quality 
and varieties. Write for prices. . H. Simmons, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





RYE 
Seed Rye—$2.25 per bushel, f.o.b. 
us an order. Hickory Seed Co., 






For 
our station. 
Hickory, N. 


Ger- 








d yruzzi ‘taiceann “stock, . pure and tested. 
mination guaranteed. Grown in the original Abruzzi 
Rye section of South Carolina. $3.25 per bushel. 
Hartsville Wholesale Seed Company, Hartsville, 8. C 

STR: AWBERRIES 
~ Lady Thompson Strawberry Plants—Thousand, ~ $1.50 
delivered. Sam Rhyne, Bessemer City, 

Strawberry Plant Thompson and Burback, 1,000, 
$2; 500, prepaid, $ A. F, Bolick, Conover, N. C. 





Improved Lady Thompson Strawberry—Large, early, 








productive. Choice plants, 500, $1; $2 thousand. 
Leslie B olick, Conover, Cc. 
‘Improved Lady Thompson Strawberry sarge, early, 








productive, choice plants, 500, $1; $2 thousand. 
Leslie Bolick, Conover, Cc. 

WHEAT 
For Sale—Purple Straw Seed Wheat—$3_ bushel, 


H. Johnson, Liberty, N. 
Wheat—Extra 


recleaned. Jas. 





For Sale—Genunine Fulcaster Seed : 
choice ; highest yielding by test, and surest crop. This 
wheat raised for seed purposes, went through sweat 
in chaff and is entirely free of weevil damage. 3 











| per bushel, check with order, while it lasts. Ww. ¢C. 
Harris, Reidsville, N. C. : ane. a 
VETCH 
; Augusta Vetch, Can sow late. Lambbert. Darlington, 
Alabama, 

_MISC ELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PL ANTS 

Abruzzi Rye and Asparagus Crowns. J. W. Wool- 

| folk, Fort Valley, 

Amoor River Privet Plants—100, $2; 1,000, $15. 
A. F. Bolick, Conover, N. €. 

Cabbage, Collard, Lettuce and Onion Plants—$1.50 
per thous and. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 

Amoor_ River Privet, Evergreen—Makes the finest 
hedge. Rooted plants cheap. Leslie Bolick, Conover, 
North Carolina. was 
: Direct From Holland—Narcissus, Hyacinths, Tuli 
Jonquils and other bulbs. Farmers’ Seed House, 


| grape vines for $1.50; 





| Write me for prices and directions. J. W. 





Salisbury, N. 


Amoor River Suit eens 
Large rooted plants, $2 hundred. 
Leslie Bolick, Conover, Sh nits 


Cabbage, Collard, “Lettuce Plants—Leading varieties, 
ready now, $1.50 per thousand. Quality guaranteed. 
G. D. Moore, Hawthorn, Miss. 


Makes finest hedge. 
Large lots cheaper. 





sudded Pecans—Prices_ reasonable; peach trees, 8 








cents; Kiefer pears, 10c. “Bargain List.’’ 
Hartwell Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga 
Amoor River oe Hedge—2 years, cut back, 


heavy plants, $2.85 per — Reynolds Nursery 


.Company, Winston- Sele m, N. 





Appler, $1.5 


Fulghum Oats—$1.90 bushel. ‘Caro- 
lina Tall Growing rye, $2.60 bushel; Abruzzi, $3.50. 
F. Mason Crum & Co., Seed Merchants, Orangeburg, 


South Carolina. 

500 Cabbage Plants and One Choice Grape Vine or 
peach tree for $1; 1,000 plants and two peach trees or 
5,000 plants and five vines or 
trees for $6.50. R. D. Stewart, Americus, Ga. 

Tall Home Grown Seed Rye—$2.25; Abruzzi, $3.50; 
Red Rust Proof oats, $1.05; prolific seed wheat, re- 





cleaned, $2.90. All in new Triple B. seamless bags, 
in lots of 2% La or more. J. E. Coulter, Con- 
nellys Springs, N. 
MISCELLANEOUS - 
lose. es “Ask 


Tt y we @ “net do your printing we both 
us for samples and prices. i 
Oxford Orphanage, N. C. 


Piano and Organ for Sale—Very fine, high-grade 
piano, and a sweet-toned, handsome organ for sale 
cheap for cash, or easy terms. Write to P. O. Box 
1558, Richmond, Va. 


‘Spray materials for all kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables. I carry the only complete line in the South. 
W. Woolfolk, 


Printing Department, 





General Distributor, Fort Valley, Ga. 
For 30 “Days I Will “Ship One 36-nound Feather 


Bed and one pair feather pillows weighing 6 pounds 
for $11. All new feathers; best ticking. Old reliable 
dealer. A post card will bring catalog and order 
blanks. D. M. Martin, Quitman, Ga. 





Only: a few more “Old Henry Clay’’ clay pipes 
left—They are the only pipe that satisfies an old pipe 
smoker. While they last, fifty cents. per dozen for 
large size; twenty-five cents for medium size. Cash 
with order. Winston Grain Co., Winston, N. C. 


While Sugar is Scarce Use Molasses—We offer you 
old famous Sugar House molasses; whole barrels, 
sixty gallons, at fifty cents per gallon; half barrels, 
thirty gallons, four cents per gallon more; ten-gallon 
kegs, eight cents per gallon more. Five gallon kegs, 
twelve cents per gallon more. At these prices better 
order quick. Cash with order. Winston Grain Co., 
Winston - Salem, N. C. 


“Write Tactful, 





Forceful Letter s— 


Letters that adequately express your ideas and effect 
a sale You may be selling pure stock or pure seed, 
or you may in the near future. Prepare to answer 
each infuiry with a_ tactful, forceful letters receive 
an order from nearly every inquiry. Only a few 
spare moments each night—each lesson as clear as 
daylight. Write: Paul C, Henry, Conove N. C. 









V Have a Lot of Lintless Cottonseed Hulls on 
hand which have been through a fire. They contain 
one per cent of potash; one-half of one per cent am- 
monia and one-half of one per cent phosphoric acid 
They are worth according to analysis $9 per ton as 
a fertilizer In order to move them quick, we are 
offering them at $6 per ton f.o.b. cars, bulk, our plant 


as long as they last The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 
ae 


¢ harlotte, 
LABELS - FOR FRUITS AND SYRU PS_ 
~ Pigs for Meat, Geese, and Brooms. ¢. € Hays, 
Milton, Tenn 
Farmers, label your - fruits and syrups as State and 


National Pure Food laws require. Lithographed la- 


| bels sell your products quicker, more profitably. Builds 
trade Request sample labels. Edwards-Arnold, 
Troup, Texas. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE ~ 


For Sale 950 Acres in Sampson County—Two ate 


houses, on railroad and county road, easy cleared, 
and a real bargain at $12,000. See or write A. A. 
Paul, Washington, N. C. 





Wanted—Farmers and Stockmen to buy bargains in 

our good North Florida Agricultural and stock lands. 

ies J. B. Streeter, Burbridge Hotel, Jacksonville, 
orida 
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120 Acres cleared; 


$15 per acre. 
1,700 Acres Finest Stock Range—4 Million feet 
pine, cypress and gum timber. Price $8 per acre. 
L. W. McKay, Shakin, N. C€, 

For Sale—Direct 


Near tow! 


Box 12, 


owner, splendid farm home, 


from 
8 miles from Norfolk, fifteen thousand dollars. Ad- 
dress ‘Farmer’’ Box 685, Berkley, Va. 





~ Your farm subdivided, properly advertis , and sold 
at Auction will bring you more money. Let us show 
you. Carolina Realty Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


_ Farm Land for Sale—300 acres, at Gela, on 
ional Highway and Southern Railway, 
at Stovall, easy terms. R. O. Gregory, Oxford, N. 


~ Wanted to Sell or Reni—Some good farms suited 
for cotton, tobacco and corn; and to buy cowpeas, 
soy beans and chufas. Riverside Farm, Dunn, 


Communicate With Us Before Selling Your Farm— 
Our experience in selling farms at auction enables us 
to get highest prices for your land without additional 
cost to you. Carclina _ Realty Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Tobacco Land for Sale—4 small farms, 50 to 300 
acres, in the best bzright tobacco section in Virginia. 
Convenient to improved roads, good schools and 
churches. Address C. J. Shelburn, Green Bay, Va. 


Southern farmers will find rich virgin land at 
Cc. To 








Nat- 
and 300 acres 
Cc 














ridiculously low prices at Georgetown, 8S. ng 
staple cotton, tobacco and all staple cops do well 
here. One crop should pay for the land. Let me 


send you a magazine telling you of a real opportunity. 
Free for the asking. . Hammer, General Devel- 
opment Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway Company, 
1114 Royster Bidg., Norfolk, ya. 


“Bright Tobacco, Gorn. 
Farms—300 acres, $6,5 
$3,500; 115 acres, $3, 300, 


, Grain, Grass and Stock 


220 acres, $5,500; 330 acres, 
134 ‘cores, $3,250; 75 acres, 








$2,500; 50 acres, $1,100. These are guaranteed genu- 
ine bargains. Write for complete description of your 
selection or better, come at once. Farms all a 


and prices. R. Frederieksen Co., 

Lands at Fair Value Assured by Chamber of Com- 
merce—New plans to settle and develop the most 
fertile lands of South Texas, immediately adjacent 
fine market. Farming and dairying demonstration 
under our direction. Only approved lands offered for 
sale. If you want to own a farm, write for booklet 
M, Agricultural Dept., Chamber of Commerce, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

‘South Georgia Farm tone for Sale—440 
peta land for sale at $15 peracre. Nothing better 
in Coffee County for cattle ang hogs. The land is red 
pebble sandy soil, clay subsoil, natural drainage, and 
easy cleared and cultivated. It is about six miles 
east of Douglass, a town of over six thousand inhabi- 
tatns, and on the A. B. & ailroad and Dixie 
Highway. Shipping station, school and church near 
buy. 362 acres joining the above lot at same price and 

Ss. Don’t write unless you mean business. Dr. 

. Douglas, Ga. 


GIVE YOUR SOLDIER 


a Virginia “Fairy” “Lucky” Stone; 
he'll appreciate and rome it. These little 
stones are perfectly formed crosses, 
shaped by nature and found in a single 
quarry in Patrick Co., Va., and no other 
place on the globe. Scientists cannot ex- 
plain the little curiosities which many 
of the sneumrhalia people hold in superstitious awe, 
Se they protect the owner from disaster of 
any k Pres. Wilson, Ex-Pres. Roosevelt and 
many crowned heads of Europe carry them. Size, 
¥% in, to 2 in; color, a soft reddish brown; choice of 
Maltese or Roman shape. ..Price, mounted for watch 
fob or pendant, 50c postpaid; order from this adv’t. 
Free circular illustrates crosses in original state and 
tells the beautiful indian legend of their origin. 
Va. Fairy Stone Co., 1 N. 6th St., Richmond, V 
at a 


ENGINES 
be 


Spotless Blue Ribbon Engines- 

reliable, powerful, economical: 

Order House"’ piston soon prices wy En- 

— Saw Mill Rigs, ete. Write for copy today. 
a. 


Blackstone, Va. 











acres fine 



























Pail power quenaneae 
30-day free trial; easy 
payments. FREE C 






hour per hepsi to 16h, 

SPOTLESS CO., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, V 

LIVE HOGS 
Announcing the opening of 
our new Abattoir with great- 
ly increased capacity, we are 
pleased to advise that we are 
now in the market for Live 
Hogs and can take care of all 
offerings. Shipment»may be 
made direct to us or through §& ° 
any livestock or commission 


merchant in this city. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND 
SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS. 


KINGAN & CO., LTD., 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE :—We cannot handle or 
buy dressed hogs. 


RAMBOUILLET AND SHROPSHIRE- 
RAMBOUILLET 
. ; ; 1 




















Something Ni 6s sis0k0ses 
My ewes sheared as high as 11 pounds. 
Also Poland-China Pigs, $12. 


R. H. HATTER, BOLIGEE, ALA. 








a ~o ay 
YOUR LABEL IS YOUR 
RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscrip- 
tion is paid is given on the little red 
or yellow slip on front cover page op- 
posite your name, printed thus, ‘John 
Doe, 1 Jan 19,'" means that Mr. Doe, 
ig paid up to January 1, 1919, ete 
After you send in your renewal, it re- 
quires about ten days to have this 
date changed and properly corrected 
on your label. Please advise us 
promptly if the label date does not 
properly show when your subscription 
expires. 
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~ 
MULE-FOOT AND DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 

THANKSGIVING SPECIAL A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 

Offer good during the last 10 days of November only. Never before 

have I made such an offer and never again will you have such an 

opportunity. 

10 Pairs Pigs just weaned (both breeds), $25 pair; 5 trios (1 male and 2 females), $37 

















2 .50 trio; 
10 pairs, 3- reg old pigs, $35 pair; 5 trios, 3-months-old pigs, $50 trio; 5 pairs Extra Fancy 
Pigs, $50 pair; 5 trios Extra Fancy Pigs, $75 trio. 
BRED MULE-FOOT GILTS—10 that weigh 165 to 175 pounds each, $50 each; 5 to weigh 200 
pounds each, $60 each; 5 to weigh 225 each, $65 each; 5 to weigh 250 each, $75 each; 5 to weigh 
dos pounds each, $100 each; 15 boar pigs to mate with these bred gilts and their coming litters, 
25 each. 


Some Real Bargain Duroc Boars—$40, $50, $65, $75 each. b 
Make your selection from this ad, and order at once. Pedigree 
furnished free with each animal you buy. 

Don’t answer this ad unless you mean business. 


DR. WM. B. DORMON, NASHVILLE, ARKANSAS. 














, 


and Gamboge Knight. Beautiful Heifers and royally bred. Prices 
$100 to $150. Also some Fine Bulls of same age. 


W. GETTYS, ATHENS, TENN. 








al: JERSEY CATTLE — Registered Jersey Heifers \ 
S 


From 4 to 18 months old. Granddaughters of famous bulls. The older 
ones bred to imported sons of Golden Fern’s Noble, the $25,000 bull, 











HAMPSHIRES SHORTHORNS 


Orn mn 











POLIO IOOOmmrmOmwmrar rn 
PAPA PPLE PAL aem=— 


[ Service Boars; bred ——— SHORTHORNS 
Hampshires 420.02 fat’ sige A Royally Bred Herd 


mer and fall pigs, —In Service— 














a THAXTON WHITE STAR No. 426149. 
not akin. Sire is KING’S SECRET—International Champion. 


A Grand Sire— 

“anak KING CUMBERLAND—International Champion. 
ot ogred Pe at Ha : # Le OSWALD, DELAWARE, 0. The matrons for this foundation herd was care- 
‘s ae fully selected from the best breeding material in 

RS the United States and Canada. Particular atten- 
tion was given to their milking qualities. 

We Are Offering a Few Young 

Bulls and Heifers for Sale. 

They are of quality and individual merit with 
breeding beyond criticism. Inspection invited. 


MEADOWMERE, 

















Registered Hampshire Hogs 
Sows, Boars, open and bred Gilts, 
also Pigs just weaned. Best of 





breeding. Prices that suit. GEO. x STALLINGS, Prop., 

reeding rices tha HADDaw a 
BELMONT STOCK FARM, 

Decatur, Indiana. 











Shorthorns and Polled Durhams 
ABERDEEN- ANGUS Our 1917 crop of calves, consisting of 45 Short- 


horns and 35 Polled Durhams for sale. Bred 
cows and Heifers. High-class cattle at bargain 
prices. Also 

POLAND-CHINA GILTS. 











Two Registered Angus icilers 






































i ; . Shocas W. R. MOORMAN & SON, 
; ps Will calve in Decem er anc March Sox P. F. ini Monn, the. 
to service of my magnificent bull. 
’ Highest quality; choice breeding. 
BIG TYPE POLAND CHIN die ances, ~_ HORSES AND MULES 
Route 4, Salisbury, N. C. ae . 
A Few Tried Sows (to far- GRAND HALF-PRICE SALE 
: HEREFORDS of Full-Blooded 
row soon) for quick sale; isi inesteine nortan nro 














f west KENTUCKY AND SOUTHERN ILLINOIS } —STALLIONS AND JACKS— 


ilts, Serviceable Boars 
Bred Gi S, Se iota b , A j HEREFORD BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION One 1,500-th. Registered Hackney Stallion— 
Pigs of either sex and pairs | (Incorporated) 8 years old, fine breeder, good driver, and 


ss —SECOND ANNUAL SALE— OGL 20 TAMPONS, PIS 6 8 5-049.0 05.0.00.06 8's $500.00 
not akin for sale at reason- 


One Dark Bay Morgan Stallion—5 re 


| Paducah, Ky., Nov. 24, 1917. Ld wee 1,100 Ibs., good worker, and 






























































Sc tteN ees Cpeebebs cho SeU eee $400.00 
The Rest Place in the U. S. *: to One Black Wilkes Stallion—9 years old, 
able prices. 3uy Good Herefords Cheap. vole eee Ibs., gentle, fine driver, sure ; 
foa BIOS Fis nn mompewie teawncy sees $350.00 
. 4 One Dark Bay Coach Stallion—Weight 1,600 
My ie Have en Consistent Winners for Nine Years 34 BULLS 3 Reo meh Son aan hemes, are: Seal 
At such & as Kentucky, Tennessee, Tri-State, Birmingham, Knoxville and Atlanta, under some 28—-COWS AND HEIFERS-—28 dv CC $100.00 
of the most noted hog judges in the United States. Have won about half of the entire money in aaa x ; ‘ 4 One Dark Bay Wilkes Stallion Colt—i year 
the BIG Futurity Show at Memphis for 4 years in succession; 28 ribbons at Memphis this year, Best blood lines of the breed represented. Some- old, well grown and a beauty. Price $150 00 
including all of the 5 first futurity prizes with nine herds competing. | breed, raise and fit 90 per cent thing to supply the needs of every man—breeder . 7 gos 
of the hogs I show—no real honor in winning with hogs some one else has bred and fitted. or farmer. - One Large Mammoth Black Jaek—6 years 
All hogs treated with the double method to immune from cholera for life and shipped in nice SHOW BULLS——HERD BULLS old, weight 1,000 Ibs. Guaranteed worker 
light crates. ——- FARMERS’ BULLS Oe SON. PRE nia has se paae dato eeas $500.00 
Don’t waste your and my time in writing letters unless you mean business. Cows with ahs at id. and Ane, Lavy and One Full Blood Spanish Jack—5 yea old, 
open Heifers ‘seful money ee cattle, in weight 600 pounds, sure worker. Price. .$200.00 
e good breeding condition. For Ponape address - 7 
¥ ack Colt—2 years old. Will ake 
H. L. CURRIE, Brownsville, Tenn. BEN, T, FRANK, Secretary, PADUCAH, KY. ||] One Grav tack Colt? years old. Will make op 
ae 
All Stock Guaranteed as 
HERE’S YOUR CHANCE TO BUY AN ANGUS HERD AT BEEF PRICES Represented 
z pe : REGISTERED HEREFORDS No Better Breeders in the South. 
Owing to circumstances over which I have no control I am forced to sell All Anes and Sex All Sound and Without a Blemish. 
> ; Yo ae coe Heard headed by Albany Fairfax and Donald We are overstocked. You will make no mistake 
my herd of High Grade Angus Cows, Heifers, Calves and Pure-bred Bulls. | Blackstone. |} in buying. Or we. will exchange any of these 
ae aC stock for Brood Mares, Hol a or Shorthorn 
2 REGISTERED BULLS 2 || Also Shetland Ponies—all ages. || Cows, Grade Heifers, or Range Cattle. 


Write Us. 
et MOEN SPOeR EAN Rex Stock and Poultry Farm, 
Buford, Georgia. 


L Daisy, Georgia. 


36—HIGH GRADE COWS-—36 
45-CALVES AND YEARLINGS-45 


® This herd consists of 2 Registered Bulls, 
36 High Grade Cows, 9 Calves less than 
two months old and 36 Calves from four 











J 











HEREFORD and SHORTHORN | 





—PERCHERON STALLIONS— 











to fourteen months old. The Cows will weigh about 900 pounds each. Steer and Heifer Yearlings. MAMMOTH JACKS BULLS 
First Check for $5, 500 Gets Them All A Few Bull Calves. We have for sale high-class Per- 
I cannot take the time to seijl these cattle one-by-one or in small groups. They must go all at one time. Prices right. 


cheron Stallions; Mammoth Jacks; 
For that reason I offer them for quick immediate cash sale at only $5,500. 


This is, in reality, only 



























































about 10¢ per pound, or what they are worth ifor beef. I am, sure | the butchers would pay me that, H. E. PALMER, Forest, Va. Shorthorn and Hereford Bulls 
yu wan em to find a good home tere they can live and make money for their new owner and f $ I ‘ ld 
help lick the Kaiser. rom six months to two years old, 
COME SEE FOR YOURSELF SHORTHORNS |} and can furnish Percheron mares 
These cattle can be seen at my farm at Bellamy (Sumter County), Alabama. They speak for them- / PIII y - 1 : : s , ° 
selves. If you can’t afford to buy them individually, form a stock company with your neighbors and }f in pairs or in car lots. Write us 
buy this herd. For further particulars write or come see | SHORTHORNS a describing your wainte Every 
E. F. ALLISON, (Sumter County) BELLAMY, ALA. | | i a a a thing guaranteed as represented. 
| 2 tegistere ¥ pds 4 ans, 
all bred to our herd bulls. Some young BAUHARD BROTHERS 
+ 100 Splendid Females. } HOLSTEIN HEIFERS HOLSTEIN HE Sale Contig 06 That We) Ve veads fo pales “4 
Kentucky Holsteins Real Bargain in Royal- Twenty Big Heifers, two and half to Genre ship soon All are served by Good Count Martinsville, Indiana. 
ly bred Young gw) Our se note size, vigro, fash- “. nea A ban onary ou last spring and will | and Royal Primrose. 
jonable breeding and exceptional conformation. Are es- egin freshening about January. ‘These heifers ar 
pecially desirable for Southern buyers because of accli- virtually pure-bred but cannot be registered. BLANTYRE FARM < : — ; 
mation. Reasonable prices; dependable warranty. Price $95 per head with freight prepaid. Box 611, Meridian, Miss, We guarantee the reliability of all the 
Newman & Bowles, Kaintucke Farms, Bardstown, Ky, | DICKERSON & BOWLES, BARDSTOWN, KY. | &_ advertising we carry. 
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BERKSHIRES 
~.B1G LENGTHY BERKSHIRES-— 


OF LARGE LITTERS 


Spec ializing on Gilts 2 to 4 months old, $15 to $25. 
Visit fairs know my quality 

2 A Show Boars Ready for Service. 
E. E. PETTY, HILLSBORO, N. C. 





BERKSHIRES—OfPering for sale my prize-winning 
bred Sow and Gilts and young Pigs that are brothers 
and sisters to my prize winners. If you want Big 
Prolific Berkshires, I have them. Pairs and _ trios, 
mated, no kin. Write for prices and description. $15 
up. LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEY ss 





PLPLPPSLSSLISS 


——MODERN DUROC F ARM— 





MODERN OHIO DEFENDER 
Modern Type Durocs for Sale, of all ages, sired by 


Champion and Grand Champion _ boars. Properly 
mated pairs and trios. Pigs, bred gilts. bred sows 
and service boars. Everything registered. Fifteen 


years in this business. Convenient terms arranged 
to responsible parties. 
w. R. KC 


iMBALL, HARGROVE, N. C. 








DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 


The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 
wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 


on time. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 








DON’T FORGET TO COME TO THE FIRST 


Annual Meeting Berkshire Congress 


PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA, 
Thursday, November 22 to 24 





BERKSHIRE SHOW AND SALE 


a BEST BLOOD IN THE COUNTRY 50 
Will Be Sold at Public Auction 

















$650 IN PREMIUMS $650 


SPECIAL ATTRACTiION—Horse racing every day. Trotting, pacing 
and running. You will see some of the country’s thoroughbreds 
compete for honors. 


w 


You need to take a little time away from your work. Make it 
pleasant and profitable by making this trip. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


PDD DAA 





ALTAMONT RANGE 


Angus, Angoras and Berkshires 
Special This Week 

Two Registered Berkshire Boars, 

six months old, fine type and well 

Grandsons of “The Ri- 


Price $50 each; or will trade one 
for boar of equal breeding and 
Address 


P. W. WORDEN, Msr., 





—For— 


“Sensation Eunice.” 


Tennessee. 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS p22 or sone butts, 





cows and _ heifers. 


individuals and well bred, at moderate prices. 


Stock registered. 


- BLACKWELL, FAYETTE, MISSOURI. 











ANGUS CATTLE 22°5,.0 "= 


tulls ready for 


service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
ex: eption ally, handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 

. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs, 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 































= 
g FOR SALE 


Big Type Duroc-Jersey Boar 
“N. C. Cherry Tip Orion” 


8 months old, weighs 200 pounds, rich red color; 
took first premium State Fair. Here is an excel- 
lent boar that will be a credit to any herd. 

First Check for $50 Gets Him 


E. C. JONES, McCullers, N. C. 

















—isa— 


calf a month after the completion of record. 


American Guernsey Cattle Club 


pene lll 


RRALRAAL AL 





MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


For Sale: Five grandsons 
of Spermfield Owl 57088. 
Two 1000-lb. cows close up 
in their pedigrees. Address. 


AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Firs sistent ; Production 


@ eno’ Characteristic &. Breed 
* A Two Year Old Heifer in New York produced 
in one year 712 pounds of butter fat and 12,270 
pounds of milk, besides giving birth to a vigorous 


Write for ‘*The Story of the Guernsey Cow” 


Lice et ice gt eek 


Box D Peterboro, New Hampshire 








FRR WERE RASH 






































No Government restrictions on price of pork, 
Better have you a Red Sow coming on. 
I have the kind for you to tie up with. 

Everything Registered and Guaranteed. 
Write me your wants. 


THOS. H. ROGERS, Clyde, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS —— 











DUROC-JERSEYS 


Don’t waste feed on scrubs; PASTURE in the com- 
bination makes the ONLY cheap pork; DUROCS are 
the greatest grazers. Book orders NOW for October 


delivery. WwW. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. ¢. 











PECAN GROVE DUROCS REIGN SUPREME 


Our herd has won at North Carolina State Fair for last four years, 
but 1917 they broke all records. We drove out 13 times, won 11 
firsts and 2 seconds, including both champions, both herds and 
American Special. The climax was reached when we drove out 
“Pecan Taxpayer”, our big champion boar, and he was made Royal 
Champion over all breeds. At this time we have nothing to offer. 
But remember our champion herd. 


J. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCULLERS, N. C. 


---JERSEY BULL CALVES--- 


Back From National Dairy 


Register of Merit. 


bulls have producing 
dams and prize winning sires 
behind them. Write for pedi- 
gree giving milk and butter fat 


Prices Reasonable. 


MANSFIELD HALL FARM, 














Fredericksburg, Virginia. 








how 

















——-— DUROC BOARS 


Sows all sold. Have a few first-class Boar Bigs left, 
8 weeks, 30 pounds, $10.50; ten weeks, 40 pounds, 


$12 50. Each pig registered in’ purchaser’s name. Satis- 


faction or money back. Write 
; LYE 


RLY & SONS, CLEVELAND, N. C. 








—— DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


20 per cent discount for next 30 days on 8 to 10 
weeks old pigs. Best of blood lines, individuality, 


size and prolificacy combined. Ask about them. 
THOS. H. ROGERS, CLYDE, N. C. 








"HAMPSHIRES 





TRY THE HAMPSHIRE 


AND PAY OFF YOUR MORTGAGE 
They win in every test and therefore are best. 
We have grand champion blood in our herd and 
Digs that can’t be beat. Enter your order now. 
Prices right. Quality guaranteed. 


WAVERLY STOCK FARM, 


POLAND- CHINAS 


TAYLOR PLANTATION. 


I TR So 


TAYLOR PLANTATION 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad. Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent families. You know there is 


no better blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices 











COLUMBIA, S. C. 





4. L. Bradshaw, Mor., Waverly, Va. 
CD RM EAR I NN A RENE EAE SER ERO RLT AACE etme tl 





tual s Big Type Big Litter Kind 
POLAND-CHINAS 


20 Years oo Poland-Chinas has taught me to 
kn 2 good one and how to produce him. 

an “oft ering the best that money can buy or ex- 
berience produce 

25 HEAD BOARS about ready for service. 
BRED SOWS and GILTS of Big Timm, Long 








King Jumb Giant Buster and Blue Valley 

breeding 

Big Bone Strete hy Boars that will! make 1,000 
pour If you want this kind write 


LC. FAUS T, Jefferson City, Tenn. 





BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA PIGS 


have 7 Registered Poland-China Pigs, 4 Boars, 

















3 Sows, ready for shipment. As I am just starting in POEAND 
the pure-bred hog business, will make the price $10 Ae 
each for these, f.o.b. Elk Park, N. C. CHINAS 
T. J. RAY. ELK PARK, N. C. 
oO. | i C.’s O. t. C.*s. ooking orders 


SWINE BREEDERS’ eS farrow at $15 each; 


Om ial Journal of the O. 








ns sides nt New Masinahive Holstein-Friensian Club; 
F _Dummerston, Vt., Persident of Vermont 


for pigs of Sept. and Oct. 


pair, no-akin, mee 


__HOLSTEINS 


150 HEAD 
REGISTERED 


HOLSTEINS 


from herds of lead- 
ing breeders will be sold at 


Cows in milk, yearlings, bull and 
N: heifer calves, 


oper Vt., December 4 & 5 


are of splendid breeding frem high yield- 
Advance Registry blood. 

All tuberculin tested by State Veteri- 
; ai aplaniia opportunity to acquire foundation 
k of the most profitable of dairy breeds, 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG. 

What We Sell and Seil What We State. 

The Purebred Livestock 
Sales Company 


of Brattleboro, Vermont, Inc. 


Healthy and free 


TREASURER: 
Brattleboro Trust Company, 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 
B. Clapp, President of Brattleboro 
F. L. Houghton, Editor Hoistein- 
J. W. Prentiss, Alsteac 





a 


Club; A. A. Brockway, Syracuse, 
Holstein-Friesian Association of 


‘ROOM 27, AMERICAN BUILDING. 


























breeders’ Assoc ean old, pedigreed. v 
with crisp news of the bos weight 100 ibs., 
ang hog articles. Every 75 boars $22.50. 
ge a live one 5 of breeding. 
Special ‘Offer. 1 Year 25 Cents. W. i. Owen, Bedford, Va. 
. C. Swine Breeders’ Guide, Montpelier, Indiana. 
TAMWORTHS 
, , }-n , RDP AAR 
-FROST’S ibe’ tyre ©. La = TAMWORTHS All Ages. English, Canadian 
ss, et ae us &6 prize Jel oe : ate or American bred 
Fairs. Boars, pairs or trios no kin Registered Largest Exhibition Herd In the South. 


and priced to sell. Address . DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Ds Columbia, South Carotina. 





B. H. FROST, Route 2, Kingston, Mo. 














—‘HOLMES BIG TYPE KIND”— 
30 Head of Poland-China Pigs 
for sale. 10 weeks old, from 45 to 
50 pounds each. All prize winners. 
Price $15 Each. 

B. O. HOLMES, Mt. Olive, N. C. 
R. F. D. No. 5, Box 13. 





O.1.C.'s Giits. Sows, Young Herds a Speviaty. | — Tamworths Our Specialty — 











Champion sow and sired by Va. State Champoin boar. 











MOST VIGOROUS BREED 
ON EARTH 


re less susceptible to disease, require 
i cali consume greater quantities 
and are more persistent pro 
any her breed Write for free 
1 about the Profitable Breed 








akin: prolific, large kind Pedigrees free Write Pigs for Sale at Reasonable Prices 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable All well bred and jaar aput , Bo od individuals offered 
. ee . Sai 
| F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, lilinois. WESTVIEW STOCK FARM. B. 4. Lybrook, Manager 
7 Be ° nston-Salem . 
0.1.C’s = Be all sold. CHOICE PIGS, ; bicbalib 
2 ee ~S 8 tw 10 eks, $15; pairs no akin Remember that if what you want to } 
28; trios, $40; registered My herd has v been : . = Bs 
defeated when shown. Some stock out of Va. State is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer 


must be as represented or money refunded. 





R. @. OWEN, Route |, BEDFORD, VA. | in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


THE HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 








you can often get it by putting a little notice 


PURE-BRED 
HOLSTEINS 


Are Not Oniy the 


Most Profitable 


But Also the 





OF AMERICA, 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 




























1230 (30) 








other trouble. 


thousands*of them yearly. 


ter results from your chicks. 


Lice must go . 


they rob you of profit 


Lice cause more disease and loss than any 
Lice on hens reduce their 
laying far below normal. Lice on chicks not 
only stunt their growth, but actually kill 


Dust your fowls thoroughly with my lice 
killer and I guarantee that it will rid your 
poultry of lice. You will also get more eggs 
from your hens, and faster growth and bet- 


Dr.L.D.LeGear, V. S 
Gn Surgeon’s robe) 
Graduate of Ontario 
Veterinary Spege. 

(Toronto,Can.)1892 
bas had 26 years’ ex- 
perience in treating 
stock and poultry ail- 
ments, The nationally 
famous prize-winning 
poultry breeder, 


Dr. LeGear’s 
Lice Killer 
























is my own formula, from my 26 years” 
veterinary knowledge and poultry ex- 
perience. Big lb.can 25c. Try it at 
my risk—your dealer willrefund your 
money if it doesn’t do all I claim. 


Dr. LeGear’s Antiseptic 
Healing Powder 

quickly heals sores on stock. 
Over 40,000 dealers sell 
Dr. LeGear’s Remedies— 
never sold by peddlers. 
Ask your dealer for them. 
Also ask him or write me 
for my 112-page Stock 
and Poultry Book free. 
Dr.L.D. LeGear Med. Co. 


716 Howard Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Piano or Organ as the 





A PIANO OR ORGAN FOR CHRISTMAS 


Give your home the GIFT of MUSIC this Christmas. 
brighter and happier for the home folk and more attractive for company. 

No home can be called complete without the music of a sweet-toned Piano 
or Organ. It is no longer necessary to pay a fancy price for a high-grade 
are now sold by ‘‘The South’s Mail pen House’’ 
on the same little-profit selling plan as other goods. 


LOW PRICES-.-EASY PAYMENTS--FREE TRIAL 
Prices are far lower than usually charged for instru- 
ments of equal grade. You don’t have to pay all cash; 
easy monthly payments may be arranged and 30 days’ 
free trial will be allowed before you pay us one cent. 
TIFUL CATALOG FREE. Write to-day for our special new 


Make home life 














THE MARKETS 





North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 








Winston-Salem | 1.50] 











markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 
urday, November 3, as reported to the Division of 
Markets, W. B. Camp, Chief: 
a 
= rr) 
S E 
ns 
2 
Be 
as 
beth) 
Ahoskie $4.00 
Asheville ..... 4.00 
Charlotte: ..... | 4.50 
CHinton 3 ....0. | ese. 
DUPham  .. sce 4.00 
Fayetteville 4.75 
Hamlet ....... és 
Hendersonville 2.50 
Lumberton 5.00 
Monroe Koes 
Raleigh ....... 4.50 
Salisbury .....] oe 
Wilmington 2. 75) ‘ 
i 85} | 
75| 2.25 } 





























3.40 
Cabbage, per pound: Asheville, 1%c; Charlotte, 
2%c; Durham, 2%c; Fayetteville, le; Hamlet, 4c 
Hendersonville, le; Monroe, 2c; Raleigh, 2%c; Salis- 
bury, 
BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 
| = 
} | o | 
{ | 
j | s | 
| Town | g | 
|82) 83] 
oo A 
0 eae 1$0. bd $0. 47|$ 
BRE aw csc scecs 30) .48] 
RIBTIOUD 6 .ccessyee 145 750] 
eer 45} .50} 
oo aoe | .45) 50} 
Fayetteville ........ } .50} .50} .42 
(eer BE cccel 20 
Hendersonville .... 40f .48) 245} 
Lumberton ........ -40) .45) . 
Monroe ..... ; -35] .48) .4 
Raleigh ...... } .35| .45) .40 
Salisbury ...... 4 ices) =e 
Wilmington ...... ‘| -45| .49) .45/.. 
Wilson .......+-. | .2..| [46] 143) 
Winston-Salem | .35| .47| .35I 
PRICES OF COTTON, COTTONSEED AND 


The 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
cotton market has shown a downward tendency 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Cotton, Cottonseed and Corn Prices 
in North Carolina 


HE prices obtained by producers on Noy, 

1 in twenty-seven North Carolina counties 
average 27.28 cents for cotton, and $1.07 per 
bushel for cotton seed Some farmers in 
fourteen counties report holding cotton for 
an average price of 30144 cents, and some of 
the farmers in five counties are holding cot- 
ton seed for an average price of $1.33 a 
bushel From replies to a recent letter 
sent to the cottonseed oil mills it was learn- 


ed that the average price which fifteen mills 
in the Piedmont section report paying for 
cotton seed is $1.04 per bushel and the range 
of prices 95% cents to $1.12% and the avere 
age price being paid in the coastal plain is 
reported to be $1.09 per bushel and a range 
of prices of 96 cents to $1.12%. 

Wherever corn 
market 
to 


new is coming upon the 
reduced. Accord- 
special reports, corn on November 1 
selling in Iredell County at $1.15 a 
bushel, in Burke, Chatham, Henderson and 
McDowell Counties at $1.25, and in thirty 
counties for an average price of $1.71 @ 
Thus in many places farmers 
much below the market price of 
corn delivered in this state, as 
the Weekly Price Reports and let- 


prices are being 
ing 


was 


bushel. are 
selling 

Western 
shown by 


ters just received. Later, in the spring, 
North Carolina corn will sell for as much or 
more than the price of Western corn deéliv- 
ered. No. 2 white Western corn would cost 
$2.29 to $2.32 put down in Raleigh, N. C.,, 
and more or less in other North Carolina 


towns according as the freight rate to these 


towns is more or less than fifteen cents a 
bushel, which is the rate from Chicago to 


Raleigh. Undoubtedly as farmers 
begin selling there will be a slump in prices 


as soon 


in every town in the state where a surplus of 
corn is produced. Merchants cannot sell 
much, if any, corn this fall. Therefore what 





HE 
by 


and by 


mo 


Leaf Tobacco Held by Manufacturers and Dealers 
United States Bureau now collects figures as to the 
manufacturers producing 
1,000,000 cigarettes, 


re than 


50,000 pounds 
dealers in or manufacturers 
more than 50,000 pounds of leaf tobacco in stock. 


quantity of leaf tobacco held 
of tobacco, 250,000 cigars, or 
of leaf tobacco who average 
These comparative figures follow: 





TYPES 


a POU NDS OF LEAF TOBACCO ON HAND 
} Oct. 1,1917 | 





Oct. 1, 1916 | Oct. 1, 1915 





Aggregate 
chewing, _ 











moking, snuff, and “export type 








| 1,154,056,034 | 


1,033,018,715 _ 
_ 840,678, : 3 











~~ Burley 


Henderson 

Green River 

One Sucker 
Virginia Sun_ Cc 
Virginia 


Maryland 
All other dome! 


Cigar types: Total 
imported types ... 


Dark District of Ky. 1 
Dark fired of Clarksville, Hopkinsville, and Paducah Dists 


ar 
Bright Yellow District of Va., 


Eastern Ohio Exports 





and Tenn. : 


Tota 





erecccce Cc cccevccrccccccceccccce ececrerccee 34, Sop 199 
eccccccccccccccoeece rere Cer ee 754 16 
UPCH cccccccccccccccvccvescsecccccceceess { 3,174 7, 
LET eT Tee eT RR EE Cr eC Ie Ce ee | ,108 38,756,458 5 
N. me s GE B.. Givescvcucccs | 5,059 268,129,978 ore 771, 734 
PETE OCT OE ELLER SE ee 8, 5 868 10,644,472 17,629,058 
Per rere reer Te LT 939,089 1,890,371 4, 198, 503 
stic, including Perique-Louisiana........... | ,196 360, 473 
TOR a oe tees 5,269 297 


| 

~ 207,593,654 i@ 
212, 479, 081 | 
| 

| 





8,324 
4,649,242 























516 | 














during the past 
falling off in sales. 
the unfavorable 
the refusal of spot 


The 


holders 


week and there has been 
decline was largely 
Italian situation but was stopped by 
to sell on 
There appears to be an impending shortage 


the 


a marked 
due to 


decline. 
of actual 





























Piand‘and Organ catalog—it explains fully our easy payment plan. cotton and. the, markets = ie South are = longer 
y s © a if s cf p 1re a e 
EDISON PHONOGRAPHS. If interested in a Phonograph write rr oNGe York. 
for special phonograph circular showing Mr. Edison’s new machines 
as well as several other models of standard make at very low prices. Ps = 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY TIPE 
b * a's 38 | Ag 
475 Shockoe Lane, RICHMOND, VA. own ga | 5." | te, 
Ss SS4 | and 
om | ofa | 82x 
Khoskie Tay nape 10 sia 2700- 
Charlotte ..... eoee . fi 
STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO.. INC... “THE House. ’ ae Men 8 lace Seve 
oe oF *» OF SERVICE Fayetteville ......- 1.05 | 50.00 | 
Distributors Hamlet, ....++ 1.00 | «35-1 
. e J4UMDCTLON 2c ceeeee . Ja. 
APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines GRIESE? os caccexss 1.17 “eo aa"| “aaa 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. eee iwargeat aurea + akaee 
WEIN oy cb eke nce ace | | 1.10 | 52.00 | 2700 


We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 


No. 28-30 So. Sycamore St., 


Petersburg, Virginia. 








ANY PROFIT IN PIGS? 
GUESS 


start in raising 
at that, without a cent of 
cost to you by taking advantage of ou 
“Pig Club” offer. You are invited to use 
the nomination form which will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


WELL I 


You can get 
pure-bred hogs 


hogs and 


City of Wilmington, N. C. 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Gentlemen:— 
In June 1916 a farmer 
South Georgia packing plant 


walked 
with a 


into a 
weigh- 





ers certificate for a brood sow 250 pounds at 
8 cents $20. 

“How much,’ the manager asked, ‘did 
you pay me last year for her?’’—he had 
bought her there in April 1915. Sixteen dol- 
Jars, he replied, and I have sold you ninety- 
tive dollars worth of her pigs and still have 
seventy-five dollars worth in the fields. i 
isked if there had been any profit. His 

eonic reply was: “Well I guess,’’ 


Yours truly, 
D. C. WHITTED. 








Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The 
Progressive Farmer. If you don't file 
your paper for future reference, then 
give the paper to some farmer, farm 
woman, or farm boy, 






















DISON 


*, ELECTRIC LIGHT 

. THE GENUINE - EDISON 

EF SYSTEM 

makes Home-Night-Life ideal for all 

the home-folks—old and young. 
= £LECTRIC. 

Tfroman, 0 Ctisson. Von. LIGHT PLANT 

Install it Now, as the Season of Long 

Nights is near at hand. 

Write, TODAY, for Catalog 


VIRGINIA MACHINERY 
& WELL CO. 


Dept. P. F., RICHMOND, Va. 


res ara MEO 


eae 














STEEL RANGES 


Our well known “‘Challenge” @ 
Range makes cooking a pleas- 
ure. Full size with large reser- && 
Voir, duplex grate, big square j 
oven (which bakes evenly top & 
bottom), full size top cook- «— 
ing space, large open flues, 
perfect fire control, high 
warming closet. Body is 1 
piece 16 guage eteel hand- iA 
somely nickel trimmed. It 
burne wood, coal, or any fuel. 

catalog of the South’ — 
der House gives low pri 


Or 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 Sheahes ‘Lane, Richmond, Va. 




















Northern 


Tll.—No. 
Raleigh, 


Chicago, 
livered in 
2,08 @ 2,22 
No. 1 White 
$4@4.75; Baltimore, 
burg, 150-tb. 
@4.90; Atlanta, 
i, bulk, per bu., 
$1.60@1.70; 
Sea, sac 
sack, $3.75@4 
sacked, per bu., 
1.75; New York, 
220: tb. sack, $3.25@ 
2@2.10. 


Cleveland, 
Detroit, 


3.25; 
3.75; 
cinnati, 
$3.75@4; New York 
Chicago, $4@4.15; 
Cabbage—Atlanta, 
delphia, bulk, per 
per 100 Ibs., 
@37; New York, 
bulk, per ae Ds. 
100 tbs., $2. Ft. 
3.25 Dalle Oerike 
crates, $2@2. 











43% @4 . 
Philadelp hia’ 
*; extras, 44%¢c; 
Exgs—Chicago: fir 
37c; New York: 
firsts, 44@45c; firsts, 
firsts, $13.20; Southe 
Cheese— Plymouth, 
2 . Milwaukee: 
} 2414 @ 2c. 
Hogs — Baltimore 
heavy (200. 250 
) $15.25@16.7 
$16. 20@ 16.90. J 
| Yorkers, $16.25@17 





$2.50@3.75; 
$2@2.20; 


bulk, 


ec 
39% 


ths. 





Produce Market 


2 white 





“$2. 29 @ 2.32) ; 


bulk, 


sack, $4@4.10; 
150-tb. 


$1.45@1 


Washington, 
15@4.25; 


$4.1 


Philadelphia, 
* 38@1.44; 
150-. 8 


3.40; CY 


No. 1 Sweet Potatoés, per barrel: 
$3.50@4. 
$3.50@4.24; 


$2.25 @ 


Columbus, 


100-TD. 
Cine 
$1.90@ 


Worth, 
per 100 


25; New 


reamery 
@Ale. 





extra, 
cream 


extra firsts, 
3744 @38%c; 
fresh gathered, 
40 @ 43ce. 


sts, 


rn, $12. 
Wis.: 
Daisies, 


Weste 


he 


15 
Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, 


$30@45; 


per 


acksonville, 


, $4.15 
50; Buff 
bbl., 


bbi., $4 


Ft. Worth, 


$3.25 
bul 


ack, 
icago, 


Washi 


3.50; Bost 
$4@4.2 


crate, 
innati, 


ton, 
2.25; 


$30 
Hou 
bulk, per 
ths., $3¢ 
Orleans, 


extra, 4 


New York: 


44% @45% 
ery “arsts 
44. 


30@12.60. 
Squares, 
25c; New 


rn light, 


), $16.80@16.90; 


good 
City: 
: bigs 


medium 
heavies, 
and rougl 


extra, 
Philade 


$2.14@2.17 
: 2 yellow 
(delivered in Raleigh, "$2. 23@2.37). 


Potatoes: J 
per bu., 
New Orleans, 
@4.40; 
sacked, 
$41@4.50; 
Columbus, 
@4.25; 
bu. 
@3.35; 


alo, 


k, per 


Baltimore, 


ington, 


$3.90@4.15 


$3; 


on, $3 


3. 
$2.15 @2.25; 
Birmingham, 
bulk, 


@45; 

ston, 
100 

@3.50; 
bulk, 


Sc; ex 


hi 
BC, 


ordin 
46@ 
Iphia, 


23e;3 


York: 


$15 
light 
(160-1 
$16. 
is, $1 


156- 
$1.35@1.50; 
bbl., 





per 


firsts, 
rte SC; 


(de 
corn, 
tT. sack, 
Pitts- 
$4.80 
Cincin- 
per 
Cleve 
150-tb. 
Detroit, 
» $1.50@ 
Boston, 
100 Ibs., 


$2.75@ 
$3. 50@ 
Cin- 
Pittsburg, 
50@3.75; 


; Phila- 
bulk, 
ton, $30 
Memphis, 
bulk, per 
Ihs., $3@ 
Chicago, 
per ton, 


tra firsts, 
gher than 
12% 
seconds, 


ary, 36@ 
47; extra 
per case; 


Daisies ;, 
Daisies, 


25@15.75; 

(130-150 
80 Ibs.), 
25 @17.50; 


5a@16 


they will be 
there always will 
forced to sell 
ers having 


buy bought 


be 


and 
are 


discount 
farmers who 
at some price. Those farm- 
surplus should list their corn 
with the Division of Markets, those 
farmers who do not have to 
run them until the next crop should now 
purchase their season’s supply. Lists of 
eorn growers and shippers will be furnished 


at a 
some 


and 
enough corn 


upon request. 
The reports show that soy beans on No- 
vember ist were selling for an average price 
of $2.53 per bushel in five counties, and 
farmers on an average are holding for $3.70 
per bushel. Three mills ree 
port paying from $2.10 to $2.25 per bushel 
for soy W. K. CAM 
North Carolina 
Station, West Raleigh 


cottonseed oil 


beans. 
Division of Markets, 
Hxperiment 





Visible Supply of Cotton 


UPERINTENDENT Henry G. Hester of 

the New Orleans Cotton Exchange reports 
the world’s visible supply of cotton, Novem- 
ber 9, as compared with previous years a@ 
follows: 
For season aS: aeih wale awe oe a 4,081,000, 
Same date last year....cccccrces .. .5,566,000 
Same date year before last........ 4,343,000 
Decrease compared with last year. .1,485,000 
Decrease compared with year before 

Ore ete ee 262,000 





Cotton Ginned i: November 1 


OTTON ginned prior to November 1 


Cc 

















amounted to 7. »254 bales, counting 
round as half bales, and including 133,170 
round bales and 57,381 bales of Sea Island, 
according to the United States Census Bu- 
reau. 

Last year 8,623,893 bales were ginned prior 
to November 1, including 154,141 round 
bales, and 80,727 bales of Sea Island. (ite 
nings by states this year were: 

Alabama, 305,100; Arizona, 2755; Arkate 

“ . ; Ps 

sas, 496,977; California, 11,614; Florida, 34,0 

Georgia, 1,295,508; Louisiana, 422,089; 

issippi, 498, Missouri, 19 ,816; North 

aroline, 77,963; “Oklahoma South 

Caroling 783,513; Tennessee, Texas, 

2 292.5113 i 3,472; all ates, 
1911 

Ginnings of Sea Island by states: 

Florida, 26,008; Georgia, 29,540; South 

trolina, 1,833. 

she men who lead are the men who read | 
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Saturday, November 17, 1917] 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster 


(Continued from page 20, column 4) 


whisper that “maybe Jim had cotched 
his match, after all!” 

But Phillips never doubted of his 
success. 

“Theodolite,” said the Squire. 

“T-h-e, the, o-d, od, theod, o’ theodo, 
l-y-t-e, theodolite,” spelled the cham- 
pion. 

“Next,” said the Squire, nearly los- 
ing his teeth in his excitement. Ralph 
spelled the word slowly and correctly, 
and the conquered champion sat 
down in confusion. The excitement 
was so great for some minutes that 
the spelling was suspended. Every- 


bedy in the house had shown sympa-. 


-thy with one or the other of the com- 
batants, except the silent shadow in 
the corner. It had not moved during 
the contest, and did not show any in- 
terest now in the result. 

“Gewhilliky crickets! Thunder and 
lightning! Licked him all to smash” 
said Bud, rubbing his hands and 
knees. “That beats my time all hol- 
ler !” 

And Betsey Short giggled until her 
tuck-comb fell out, though she was 
on the defeated side. 

Shocky got up and danced with 
pleasure. , 

But one suffocating look from the 
aqueous eyes of Mirandy destroyed 
the last spark of Ralph’s pleasure in 
his triumph, and sent that awful be- 
low-zero feeling all through him. 

“He’s powerful smart, is the mas- 
ter,” said old Jack to Mr. Pete Jones. 
“He'll beat the whole kit and tuck of 
’em afore he’s through. I know’d he 
was smart. That’s the reason I tuck 
him,” proceeded Mr. Means. 

“Yaas, but he don’t lick enough. 
Not nigh,’ answered Pete’Jones. “No 
dickin’, no larnin’, says I.” 

It was now not so hard. The other 
spellers on the opposite side went 

own quickly under the hard words 
which the Squire gave out. The mas- 
ter had mowed down all but a few, 
his opponents had given up the bat- 
tle, and all had lost their keen inter- 
est in a contest to which there could 
be but one conclusion, for there were 
only the poor spellers left. But Ralph 
Hartsook ran against a stump where 
he was least expecting it. It was the 
Squire’s custom, when one of the 
smaller scholars or poorer spellers 
rose to spell against the master, to 
give out eight or ten easy words, that 
they might have some breathing-spell 
before being slaughtered, and then 
to give a poser or two which scon 
settled them. He let them run a lit- 
tle, as a cat does a doomed mouse. 
There was now but one person left on 
the opposite side, and, as she rose in 
her blue calico dress, Ralph recog- 
nized Hannah, the bound girl at oid 
Jack Means’. She had not attended 
school in the district, and had never 
spelled in spelling-school before, and 
was chosen last as an uncertain quan- 
tity. The Squire began with easy 
werds of two syllables, from that 
page of Webster, so well known to 
all who ever thumbed it, as “baker,” 
from the word that stands at the top 
oi the page. She spelled these words 
in an absent and uninterested man- 
ner. As everybody knew that she 
would have to go down as soon as 
this preliminary skirmishing was 
over, everybody began to get ready 
to go home, and already there was 
the buzz of preparation. Young men 
were timidly asking girls if “they 
could see them safe home,’ which 
was the approved formula, and were 
_trembling in mortal fear of “the mit- 
ten.” Presently the Squire, thinking 
it time to close the contest, pulled his 
scalp forward, adjusted his glass eye, 
which had been examining his nose 
ong enough, and turned over the 
leaves of the book to the great words 
at the place known to spellers as “in- 
comprehensibility,” and began to give 
out those “words of eight syllables 
with the accent on the sixth.” List- 
less scholars now turned round, and 
ceased to whisper, in order to be in 
at the master’s final triumph. But to 
their surprise “ole Miss Means’ white 
Nigger,” as some of them called her in 
allusion to her slavish life, spelled 
these great words with as perfect 
Case as the master. 

(Continued next week) 





_ It wouldn’t do any harm—would it?—for 
You just to drop us a postal card and ask us 
_, terms to agents. We want our friends 
© help ug get more subscribers and we are 
Willing to pay them for their trouble. 











OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘‘The Young People’s Department"’, The Progressive Farmer 











ENJOYS CLUB WORK 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

HREE years ago I joined the canning and 

poultry clubs, and think it is fine to be a 
club girl, as I have won my share of prizes 
at county and state fairs. first year, 
among -other prizes, I won 2 free trip to the 
state fair, which was greatiy erioved. Tf 
have attended many meetings ani club short 
courses and this summer I was given a iree 
trip to the state short course at the A. and 
M. College where I spent a very enjoya- 
ble week. We were taught to can, preserve, 
picklesand cook soy bean wafers, salads, ?tce., 
and make cottage cheese. We were also 
given special lessons in fall gardening, poul- 
try raising, first aid nursing and instructions 
for making our caps, aprons, and dresses, 
and keeping our record books and making 
bocklets. We also had the privilege of 
hearing many interesting and helpful lec- 
tures, 

Since I became a club member I have won 
akout $40 in prizes and have received severai 
free trips. Although I have not grown rich 
being a club member, I have made some 
money and had a great deal of pleasure 
along with the hard work. 


The 


LOIS TYLER, 
Duck Hill, Miss. 


making shelves: 
and buckets. 


On them are set pans, cups 
Bear House is sometimes 
rock 


large as 


called the rock 
and back under 
the inside of a 
On Easter a minister and many 
people came with song books and an organ, 
and we have singing and services. There is 
an egg hunt in the afternoon. 

It is just a short distance from Bear 
House to Cedar Falls. During wet weather 
the water pours off a rock about 150 high. 
This makes a beautiful picture and on warm 
afternoons boys go swimming in the pool. 
THELMA MILLER (Age 14). 
Ark., Rt. 4. 
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it is a place 
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Making Money With Tomatoes 


HIS year I joined the Girls’ Canning Club 

of Dodge County. I wanted to earn some 
money for myself, and I thought this would 
be a very nice way. 

I worked my tomatoes the best way I 
knew with some help from Mamma and 
Papa. I worked them until they were loaded 
down with green tomatoes. I gathered 1,150 
pounds from my patch. I sold some for ten 
cents a dozen, thirty cents a peck, or one 
dollar and twenty cents a bushel. I sold %13 
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'a) IN ADVANCE — 


-/Organ Offer 


avesYou48: 


Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money Down 
ey ye All Records—’ 
fifer 
A er 
ean never be measured in dollars and cen 
cause I want mp amily to know the elevati 
ocd and the delights of sweet organ music, 
have originated the wonderful Adler plan of sell- 
ing organs which has made the “‘ Adler’ a house- 
hold word—more than 90,000 of these famous 
Fee omy are in the homes of the people. Send 
today for big, handsomely illustrated Free O' 
Catalog. Learn how you can havethe World’s 
B an—winners of highest prize at St. 
Louis World’s Fair, also winners of Gold 
Medal at National Conservation Expost« 
tion Knoxville, Tenn., 1913, sent to your 
home without paying a cent fora 


Best Organ at the 
very lowest price ever 
before 
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the mill. The mill turns round with a 




















free good will, O, one hand in the hop 


- per and the the sack 
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The la- dies step for -ward 


center. 
last line the ‘Millers’ in the center try 
changing. 





How to Play the Game.—Players choose partners, with one or several players in tne 
They link arms, marching around the circle by twos. 


If successful, the ones whose partners have been taken enter the circle 
and the game continues.——From Government Bulletin for Use in Indian Schools, 


and the gents step back, 


At the singing of the 
to secure partners while the couples are 








A “FISH POND” PARTY 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AST Christmas vacation we decided to 

have a box supper to raise funds for our 
school ground equipment. Each girl was re- 
quested to bring a box decorated with flow- 
ers containing a nice lunch. These were 
sold to the highest bidders, none of the 
boxes bringing less than 50 cents, and one 
selling for $2.50. 

The next feature was the “Fish Pond,"’ the 
most enjoyable and laughable feature we 
had. The stage was divided by a curtain. 
Behind the curtain were the presents, con- 
sisting of all kinds of cheap Christmas toys, 
They were drawn from behind the curtain 
by a hook and line cast over by the fisher- 
man who paid 10 cents on receiving the line. 

Refreshments were served also which add- 
ed greatly to the sum of money realized. 

We had enough money to buy all kinds of 
equipment for the school ground and amuse- 
ments for little pupils, with a little money 
left over which was deposited in the treas- 
ury for future use. 

GEORGE GRIMES (Age 15). 


Melrose, Texas. 





Petit Jean Mountain Scenery 


I AM a farmer girl, I live on an 80-acre 
farm ten miles from town. 

Our farm is on top of a mountain, called 
Petit Jean. It is not large enough to be 
mentioned on the but when you get 
on it, it seems to be pretty large. 

There are some very beautiful places up 
here, among them are Nelson’s Point, Copper 
Springs, Mason Springs, Bear House and 
Cedar Falls. 

The Nelson Point is at the east end of the 
mountain. A large rock extends out over 
the bluff. There is a large rock with a round 
hole in the center. It is called the “Fat 
Man’s Misery.”’ People roll through it and 
the rock inside is worn slick. You can stand 
upon a high rock and see for ten miles. 
People come here from ten and twenty miles 
with kodaks to see this place and make pic- 
tures. > 

Copper Springs are not so well known as 
Nelson’s Point but it is also beautiful. The 
springs are on the side of a steep hill. A 
little trough sits back in the side of the hill 
and copper colored water runs out of it. 
Little rocks stick out on both sides of it 


map, 


worth, canned 
for table use, 
I am going 


some and had all we needed 
to take some of my canned 
goods to the Dodge County Fair this fal) 
hoping to win a prize on them, 

I think I shall 
a bank 


take my money and start 
account. I have enjoyed the work 
very much and think I shall join again next 
year. 
IMOGENE PARKER. 
Eastman, Ga., Rt. 1. 


“The Cross Box” 


WANT to tell you how 
stop saying cross words. 
Auntie suggested the 
large box and tied a i: 
our 





Mama got us 


plan, She took 
Liet on the cover 
names written upon it 


with 
and every time 
a cross word was neard, the person who said 
it had to write his number on the tablet by 
his name ard make a nice present for the 
one he was taiking to, which was placed in 
the bcx 

The box was opened Christmas and the 
presents distributed and the one who had to 
write his name down the fewest times got a 
present of honor from all of us. 

What a time we had keeping our names 
off the ‘‘tablet!’”” And, best of all, Mama 
was heard to say that her little girls were 
much better than they ever were before. 

MONNIE BROWN. 





Picking Cotton for the Orphanage 


WANT to tell you how our school made a 

neat sum for the orphanage, All the school 
gathered at my father’s farm and picked 
cotton for him. Everybody brought lunch 
and we had an hour at dinner time, Father 
Save us 65 cents a hundred and we made 
eight dollars. The school sent the money 
to the Thornwell Orphanage, 

VIRGINIA BOSLER, 
Calhoun Falls, S. C., Rt. 1. 





E FREQUENTLY get inquiries from 

boys and girls about questions of 
quette. We are glad to give personal an- 
swers to these as promptly as possible, but 
the inquirer would be saved a good deai of 
time and trouble by having a good book on 
the subject. The Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, has a little book called “Eti- 
avette’ that sells for 50 cents; and though 
thorough in its treatment of the subject, it 
is not too long. 


our 
eti- 
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LRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmers’ big questions, 
How car. I grow crops with less 
expense ? How can I save in plant- 
ing potatoes?_. How make hi 
priced seed gofarthest? The 


IRON AGE Potato Planter 


solves thelabor Problem and makes 
the best use of high priced seed, 
Means $5 to $50 extra profit per acre, 
Every seed piece in its place ; 
| and only one. Saves 1to2 
bushels seed per acre, Uni< 
form depth; 
spacing. We make 
afull line 








machinery. 
for booklet today. 


No Misses 
No Doubles 





9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


DOWN 


say 
BY ONE MAN with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. I¢ 
saws down trees. Folds likea pocket knife, Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more timber 
with itthan two men in any other way, and doiteasier. Send 
for FREE illustrated ca NoA 63, showing Low Price 
and latest improvements. i 























High or low wheels— 
» steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 


unning gear. 
illustrated in colors free, 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”’ 





NEIGHBORS—land owners—all who are after money fronr the soil, Get 


Where We are Introducing Hercules Stump Pullers. 


I’ll show you how to snake out the 





AAAs ER SEE SBE 


My Special Offer to First Buyers in Sections 
stumps. 


My book is full of live information. 


25 years’ experience boiled down. The plain unvarnished truth set forth in a plain, simple way. There is money in it for you. Read the truth. 
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King of the Stump Fields—A New Record-Smashing Offer for You Now 


Let’s talk horse sense and get on the right 
track. Write to me. I want to tell you how 
to make your acres produce double profits. 


Hercules is the King of ail Stump Pullers and 
always has been king. 


Because it was the first all-steel puller ever built. 

The first to introduce the grooved device that 

all others have had to copy 

The first to introduce the double safety catch. 

First real triple pewer puller. 

—— and still the largest selling Portable 
u er. 


Get the book. Read our extraordinary proposition. The 
Hercules is the puller that has the single, double and 
triple power features, giving you three machines in one. 
One man with a team can handle it and move it from 
Place to place. No heavy lifting. It is the real One- 
Man Puller. 


The new Portable is equipped with a solid steel bed- 
plate and broad steel wheels. There isn’t a land clear- 
ing job in the country but that can be done cheapest and 
quickest the Hercules Way. 

It’s the low-down constructed puller that has self-an- 
choring and stump-anchoring features—the one with 
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Rush Coupon for Book and New Low Price J 


Mr. B. A. Fuller, President Hercules Mfg. Ce. 
880 26th Street, Centerville, lowa 


fer on the Hercules 
first buyers in 
Stump Pullers. 


All-Steel, 
sections 


Triple Power Stump 
where you are introducing 
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Dear Mr. Fuller:. Mail me your free book and special price of- 
Puller to 
Hercules 


double safety ratchets that insure the absolute safety of 
men andteam. I want to send you a Hercules on 


. 

so you can see how powerful it is and how easy it 
works, I want you to know for yourself that the all- 
steel construction means 60 per cent less weight and 
400 per cent greater strength than cast-iron or 
‘semi-steel.”” Besides that, I want to save you big 
money on the cost. I’m making youa brand new 
offer. to new -buyers in new territory now. 


Imeanthat. When you buy a Hercules I don’t fuss or 
quibble with you. I make a signed and. sealed guaran- 
tee to you that has no limit of time to it. I can do this 
because the Hercules is so extraordinarily strong and 
well built that no job is too tough for it. Write and see. 


Bateman’s New Special Reheat Treat- 
ment Steel in Every New HERCULES 


Read about it in a special circular just issued. It has 
enabled us to make the broadest, most amazing guar- 
es heard of. Again the Hercules has smashed all 
records, 


I€ I get one of my new Hercules Machines in each 
locality, more will surely follow because of Her- 


before you forget, or take 
down the name and address 
and write me as soon as you 
get a postal card. Address 
me personally, 


B. A. Fuller, Pres. 


cules quality and efficiency—that’s my experience. 
So I can easily afford to sacrifice my profit on the 
tirst machine in each locality. Take advantage of 
the big profit and big saving opportunity now. 


Just simy send your name and address on the 
coupon or n @ postal so I can send you the con- 
vincing facts about the superiority and efficiency 
and value of this wonderful new Hercules Stump 
Pullet. 
Only 1000 of these machines will be sold at this re- 
markable introductory price in new territory so get 
your name in now. 
My new bookisabeauty. See the real pictures of big 
stumps it has pulled out like you would pull weeds. 
Read the many interesting letters from farmers, lum- 
bermen and land promoters. Stumps, stumps, stumps, 
pulled out quick, making fortunes for owners of Her- 
cules Stump Pullers. 
I want you to know the facts. Just mail coupon or 
postal now. I’ll send the book and price by return mail. 
I'll tell you the best crops to raise on virgin land where 
stumps were before. 
I simply want to get my free book to you at once, 
so that you can read the remarkable facts about the 
Hercules All-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller and 
™ does such splendid work, making big 
— profits for owners every- 
: where. 
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Hercules Manufacturing Co. 


880 26th Street - - 


Centerville, lowa 


: Get the Book—Mail the 
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